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ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION 


IN CITIZENSHIP 


3 Elms Mews, London, W.2. (Tel: AMB 4629) 


OBJECTS 


To advance training in citizenship, by which is meant training in 
the moral qualities necessary for the citizens of a democracy, the 
encouragement of clear thinking in everyday affairs and the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the modern world. 


President: 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.P, 


Vice-Presidents : The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, C.H., M-P. 


Chairman : 


Sir Ernest Barker, Litt.D., D.Lit., LL.D. 
The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P. 


ba Rt. Hon. the Earl of Halifax, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
-D. 


Sir Richard Livingstone, Hon. D.Lit., Hon. LL.D. 
Dr. Gilbert Murray, O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Lit. 
The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E. 
Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, Hon. LL.D. 

P. H. B. Lyon. M.C., M.A. 


Gordon Barry, B.Sc. 


Honorary Secretary: M. Alderton Pink, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer : Victor Cohen, B.A. 


Secretary: 


Miss V. T. Blanchfield. 


METHODS 


To collect information in regard to training in citizenship. 

To publish books, journals and pamphlets on education for 
citizenship. 

To arrange and approach appropriate educational bodies. 


To give information and to provide speakers on education for 
citizenship. 
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handsomely produced and provides a 
record of the man and his work of a 
completeness with which no architect 
since Sir Christopher Wren has been 
honoured THE TIMES. 


THE LIFE 


CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Is the study of genius, drawn largely 
from his intimate letters and set 
against the background of a vivid 
period that has now receded into 
history 


Over 600 pp. 10” x 7}” 
Profusely illustrated. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURE 


A. S. G. BUTLER 


Vol e I Country Houses. 


Vol Il Gardens ; Lay-outs and 
° Town - Planning ;_ Bridges, 
Imperial Delhi ; Johannes- 
burg Art Gallery; The 
Washington Embassy; Univ- 
ersity Buildings. 
Town and Public Buildings ; 
Vol. Ill Memorials ; “The Stetenned- 
itan Cathedral, Liverpool 
The three volumes contain some 
700 photographs and nearly 350 
large folio plates of the drawings 
> 4 
The set of four volumes 25 Guineas 








Send for Prospectus 


COUNTRY LIFE 


2-10 Tavistock Street 
London — W.C.2 








Based on a Series of lectures de- 
livered at the University of Birm- 
ingham under the Josiah Mason 
Lectureship, these important works 
illustrate the scientific method of 
approach to problems of civilized 


Society. 
* 


Elements of 
Social 
Organization 
RAYMOND FIRTH 


In this book Professor Firth 
gives part of his framework of 
ideas for studying and under- 
standing the variety of ways in 
which men think and act in social 
life. Drawing on a wide range of 
illustrations, including his own 
experiences in New Zealand, 
Malaya and the remote Solomon 
Islands, he compares values and 
patterns of conduct in the 
Western World with those in 
** primitive ’’ technically under- 
developed societies. The book 
provides a dispassionate analysis 
of modern problems of human 
relations. // plates 18s. net 


Social 
Evolution 
Vv. GORDON CHILDE 


‘* Professor Gordon Childe has 
long been the sole prehistorian 
with the ability and the will to 
draw his subject from its rustic 
and academic backwaters and 
make it contribute to the main 
streams of thought.’’—Jacquetta 
Hawkes in New Statesman. 


**We can admire the command 
and mastery which Prof. Childe 
exercises over his material.’’ 
—Yorkshire Observer. 10s. 6d. net 
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Stendhal 


Stendhal’s last novel trans- 

lated into English for the first 

time with an introduction by 
T. W. EARP 


9s. 6d. 
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or man as he is not 


Robert Bage 


The first modern edition of a 

delightful ironic 18-c. novel. 

With an _ introduction by 
Vaughan Wilkins 


10s. 6d. 
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Those not in stock obtained under Board of Trade Licence 


SECONDHAND BOOK DEPT.: 140 GOWER STREET 


SCIENTIFIC LENDING LIBRARY 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS 
Prospectus post free on application 

Bi-monthly List of New Books and New Editions sent post free to all Subscribers regularly 

THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE revised to December 1949. 


To subscribers 17s. 6d. net. To non-subscribers 35s. net. 
postage Is. 


London: H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 
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In outdoor activities a 
good Binocular adds 
interest and knowledge 
to enjoyment. 

Various types for 


Yachting, Nature Study, 
Touring, etc. 


Informative Booklet 
CS50/U @ free 
on request. 


Gany Stroud 
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NOTES 


Two celebrations 


The University of Glasgow has this year been celebrating its 
quincentenary and the University of Manchester the centenary of 
Owen’s College. Both are among the most distinguished of British 
universities, and we take this opportunity of saluting their past 
achievements and of wishing them prosperity in the years to come. 


A Bristol symposium 
A correspondent writes : 


““The Colston Research Society sponsored a symposium on 
‘The Responsibility of Universities to the Theatre’, held by the 
University of Bristol, 2nd—Sth April, under the directorship of 
Professor D. G. James. Guests included distinguished representa- 
tives of the professional stage in France, Italy, Sweden, and England. 
The other members represented interested parties and independent 
observers from academy and theatre. 

Professor Sawyer Falk (Syracuse University, N.Y.) gave a very 
thorough account of the history, policy, and achievements of the 
twenty or so departments of drama in American universities. He 
had the moral advantage in discussion of the authority conferred by 
practical knowledge; whereas, with the exception of Bristol, the 
British universities could argue only hypothetically. And it was 
even more apparent as the symposium became more vinously 
veracious that Bristol is divided between the Falkian and Oxonian 
view. The main issue is whether drama departments are to be 
autonomous, though this was lost sight of during discussion, and 
was switched to the rather different issue, whether such drama 
students should be trained to act and give performances. The 
conservative academic felt alarm for academic standards, considering 
that anything attempted should reach the highest possible standard 
which in this case implied professional standards, and that the 
appropriate place for developing this was in schools and academies 
of dramatic art. Professor Falk pointed out that all present were 
in favour of establishing departments of drama, but were reluctant 
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to take the brave and obvious step of emancipating them from the 
parochial if benevolent despotism of departments of English 
Literature. Academic standards would be humanized and therefore 
less easily examinable. Experience gave no justification to fears of 
an intrusive vocationalism (though this was reckoned no hindrance 
in medicine, law and music). The aim of practical acting was not 
to achieve professional standards, but to understand the problems 
involved in achieving them; and the universities are conspicuously 
the place to develop understanding. 

Now that the new world and old world views have been made 
explicit, it is patently the duty of the new universities in the old 
world to resolve completely American ecstasy and Oxonian horror. 
It is significant that the younger universities, jealous of their hard-won 
independence, and justly applying that principle internally, suspect 
ancillarity as merely respectable servitude. At Delphi Dionysus 
and Apollo were held in equal veneration.” 

The issue is a live one, and so evidently is the discussion. Perhaps 


the next match could be played away, the theatre entertaining the 
universities. 


Hostels for overseas students 


Many will have read with regret of the closure on grounds of 
necessary economy of the two hostels for overseas students at 
Manchester and near Leeds which had been financed and run by 
the British Council. Both had been doing good work in helping to 
provide accommodation, in the friendliest of possible milieux, for 
students from abroad, including a number of coloured British 
citizens from the Colonies. The British Council took over from the 
Colonial Office in January of last year responsibility for the welfare 
and accommodation of all bona fide colonial students in this country, 
and of course the closing of the hostels does not mean that they are 
laying down this responsibility. In conjunction with the Universities 
and Colleges themselves they will undoubtedly be able to find the 
colonial students “‘ alternative accommodation ”’ in lodgings. At 
the same time there is a strong case for holding that for those who 
come, as colonial students do, to a life whose character and back- 
ground is so totally different from anything in their experience, 
there is not, during their first year, any really satisfactory substitute 
for life in a students’ hostel. There they are enabled to find their 
feet more quickly than in any other way. They can make British 
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friends with whom they may later share lodgings, and can acquire 
friendly first impressions of British life without which their sojourn 
in this country may become an experience of exasperated and 
embittering disillusion. 

Perhaps it is still not too late for these hostels to be saved. It is 
very much to be hoped so. 


Post-graduate students from the Colonies 

Also we must not forget the post-graduate student from overseas, 
and perhaps especially from the Colonies. Later in this issue Mr. 
Figueroa gives a most vivid account of the special problems of 
students from the West Indies. It is impossible not to admit that 
we have far to go if we are to do all that we should like to do, and 
could do, for the young men and women from the Commonwealth 
and from elsewhere who come to our universities for their initiation 
to professional scholarship. In many areas of enquiry, there is 
much for them to do if they return encouraged and well-equipped 
to their own countries; and they alone are likely to do it on any 
considerable scale. 


Group study in Eastern Germany 


A recent article in the Manchester Guardian on “* Group Study in 
Germany’”’ gave some interesting information on educational 
methods in the universities of the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
Emphasis on individual study has been replaced by an emphasis 
on study in groups of about fourteen students. The tasks of the 
group are not only academic. The discussions also concern them- 
selves with physical training and political action, the latter mainly 
through the Free German Youth, the organization which, in eastern 
Germany, corresponds to the Soviet Komsomols. In addition to 
their special studies, the group is collectively responsible for keeping 
up with ‘ progressive scientific literature ’’. Such literature appears 
to include the works of Stalin and popular Soviet fiction, as well 
as works on natural science written from the Marxist standpoint. 
The atmosphere within which these groups live and from which 
they derive their distinctive character is no doubt sufficiently indicated 
by the text hanging on a wall of the room used by a group in 
Leipzig: ‘‘ Partnership in learning smashes reactionary errors and 
American cultural barbarity.”” But the educational method itself 
has probably been borrowed from the United States, and experiments 
with it in both countries may well be worth watching. 
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An interesting experiment 

The Professors of English in the universities of the British Isles 
hold an annual meeting to discuss among themselves differing 
aspects of their work and any problems arising therefrom; and it 
seemed, in view of the large expansion of many of the departments 
of English since the war, that a similar meeting would be of great 
benefit to the non-professorial teachers. The English Department 
at the University of Edinburgh therefore decided to call an 
experimental conference, and this was held at Edinburgh on the 
week-end of February 17th and 18th, 1951. 


It was decided to keep the arrangements as informal as possible. 
At an afternoon session Dr. John Holloway, Fellow of All Souls 
and Lecturer in the University of Aberdeen, was invited to deliver 
a paper on the interrelation of teaching and research, which he 
entitled “‘ Teaching and Research—‘ A Fantastical Embrace’? ”’ 
The essayist set out to explore some of the interrelations between 
these two aspects of university work in English. It was generally 
agreed that they were somehow connected closely; but the exact 
link deserved some thought, particularly as the teacher’s need to 
simplify his material and present it attractively led him rather away 
from the research outlook. But it was good for a research worker 
to have to think about teaching, as this obliged him to keep his 
thought alive on the central issues and problems in his subject. 
Conversely, research could guide and improve one’s teaching work: 
there was a natural tendency to become increasingly dogmatic on 
both historical and critical matters, as one went on teaching, but 
nothing discouraged dogmatism more than research. Thus the 
two parts of a university teacher’s work could, if properly seen, 
fructify each other. 


A lively discussion seems to have followed, and matters raised in 
it included the desirability of teachers offering indeterminate con- 
clusions to students, the dangers of a growing professionalism, undue 
pressure for publication, the differences between publication and 
research, and the unsatisfactory position of assistants. Very properly 
it was decided that further annual conferences would serve a very 
useful purpose indeed. Arrangements have been made for the 
holding of a conference next year at the University of Nottingham 
and one in the following year at the University of Reading. 
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Obituary 

The academic world has recently lost two of its most distinguished 
figures: Benedict Humphrey Sumner, the Warden of All Souls; and 
the philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein. Humphrey Sumner will be 
mourned not only at All Souls, but also by many generations of 
Balliol men. It was not the least of his services to Oxford, and 
indeed to the university world generally between the wars, that he 
did as much as any historian to make the course for Modern Greats 
viable. He helped as much as any man to show what a keen historical 
sense could do to hold together the three disciplines of philosophy, 
politics and economics. More widely, too, in the life of the university 
he was outstanding in his power to sustain the virtues of an old 
academic life without fearing to face the problems of the new. It 
was characteristic that he devoted so much of his time, in this day 
and generation, to Russian studies. He has died long before he 
can be spared. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein published little after the appearance of the 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus in 1922. He did not cease to write, 
and the influence of his unpublished writings—it is greatly to be 
hoped that they will now be published—appears to have been 
considerable. There will be disagreement among philosophers over 
the degree of importance to be attached to his doctrines and still 
more over the question whether or not the philosophical consequences 
of Wittgenstein are to be applauded or mourned ; but there will be 
little disagreement over the distinctive character of his genius and 
his selfless devotion to his work. Readers of the admirable obituary 
notice which appeared in The Times will know that he thought it 
more important to be a philosopher than to be an academic philo- 
sopher and that on more than one occasion he gave up academic 
positions of great distinction for what seemed to him to be his duty. 





POST-GRADUATE STUDIES 
Introductory Note 


Most of the great works of scholarship and learning of the past 
have been written, we may suppose, by men who have received little 
or no teaching or supervision after completing their course of study 
for their first degree. Indeed a large number of the teachers of 
subjects in the Arts faculties of our universities today have never 
taken a second degree. In the scientific and professional schools 
however the position is quite otherwise. 

In the first of the articles which follow Mr. Whitehead considers 
carefully the position in medical studies and then offers some 
generalizations. In a professional school where the training which 
is commonly accepted as required by a qualified practitioner in any 
case requires six or seven years of study, it is inevitable that the 
course for the first degree will give little more than this minimum. 
Those who wish to devote themselves to the advancement of 
knowledge, including the application of the discoveries of pure 
science to the needs of the profession, will be glad to receive much 
more than this. Some instruction in research techniques will at 
least save them much time and energy in the course of their original 
enquiries; and in addition they can learn to acquire from more 
experienced research workers habits of mind and balance of 
judgment. 

As Mr. Whitehead emphasizes, the same applies in the fields of the 
pure sciences. The more that the discipline of a science has settled 
down and techniques and methods are stereotyped and well-proved, 
the more there is standing ready to be learned by the riewcomer to 
research; and the more there is to be gained by learning it under 
instruction and supervision at the beginning of a research career. 
It is not surprising that in the established sciences the Ph.D., and 
the other second degrees, have found a well-recognized place in 
our universities; that more and more students are prolonging their 
university careers to take them; and that there is an ever-increasing 
demand for men and women who have pursued these courses of 
higher study and research with success. 

In the second article Professor Simey argues that in the social 
sciences the need for well thought out post-graduate courses of study 
and well-supervised post-graduate research is almost greater. Here 
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techniques have by no means become firmly established, nor even 
are the fundamental principles of approach at all widely agreed. 
It is obvious enough that the time has come when much can be 
reasonably hoped for from the application of scientific knowledge 
to human problems, individual and social alike; yet the advances 
which seem within reach, or even overdue, appear to be delayed. 
At the same time, as Professor Simey points out, universities are in 
these days sufficiently in touch with the life of their surrounding 
communities to have at their disposal a rich provision of the raw 
material which is necessary both for successful research itself, and 
for training in research. Here, if anywhere, is a field where it is 
vital that the older and more experienced workers should pass on 
to the younger the lessons of their own successes and failures. 
This is not just a question of transmitting an established body of 
knowledge; that might well be done through published work. 
What is at stake here is the establishment, in the course of two or 
three generations, of principles of approach and systems of method. 
Here, if anywhere, is a place for personal influences and true 
apprenticeship. 

In the Arts post-graduate study and research is not yet so firmly 
established, nor is the need for it so widely agreed. There are still 
many who think that it is more often than not a mistake for the 
young scholar to attempt a set piece of research at too young an 
age, and that the instruction and encouragement he may gain in 
working for a Ph.D. under supervision are not sufficient compensa- 
tion. Yet since appointing bodies are glad to see higher qualifications, 
there is a tendency for the candidates for these degrees to increase 
in numbers for utilitarian reasons. 

It seems clear enough that there are many problems facing our 
post-graduate schools. There must indeed be a great deal of 
re-thinking going on at the present time in particular fields of study, 
and certainly in many individual departments. But it could do 
nothing but good if there were more general and fundamental 
discussion of the issues involved, bringing with it some sharing of 
experiences from the different fields. Differences of practice which 
have grown up in the different faculties—science, professional 
studies, and the arts—almost certainly represent differences of 
approach. It is equally certain that there is much that they can 
learn from one another. There has surely been too little funda- 
mental analysis and discussion. 
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I. THE FUNCTION OF HIGHER DEGREES 
By Raymond Whitehead 
Reader in Pathology, University of Manchester 


British postgraduate degrees are of two types: (1) those obtainable 
by examination or thesis one or two years after a first degree, and 
(2) those awarded for scholarly publications often representing five 
or ten years’ work. Higher degrees by examination or thesis are 
usually masterships, but include “* bread-and-butter ”’ doctorates such 
as the M.D. and Mus.D. and bachelorships such as the B.D. and 
B.Litt.; the Ph.D. is of the same nature as these degrees but the 
pass standard is higher. Degrees of this type represent the rounding- 
off of a university education and a large proportion of graduates who 
take higher degrees take degrees of this type. Degrees of the second 
type, such as the Litt.D. and D.Sc., are considerable distinctions 
but of less practical importance; they are a formal recognition of 
standing already achieved rather than a means of advancement ; for 


this reason not all graduates who could qualify for such degrees 
actually take them. 


Requirements for degrees of the mastership type vary with the 
university. For the same degree—the M.D. for instance—one 
university may require examination, another a thesis, and a third 
both; sometimes the candidate is allowed to choose between 
examination and thesis. Variations of this kind are not peculiar to 
medicine and it may therefore be of interest to discuss them here. 


Higher degrees by examination 


Medicine provides the best examples of these, but the following 
arguments apply generally. 

When obtained by examination, the degrees of M.D., Master of 
Surgery and Master of Obstetrics are higher technical qualifications 
similar to the higher diplomas of the medical corporations. The 
necessity of higher technical qualifications in medicine is generally 
accepted; the M.B. course can provide no more than a general 
introduction to a vast field of knowledge, and a practitioner wishing 
to specialize must continue to study for years after qualifying. At 
some stage of his career it is usually necessary for the future specialist 
to take a higher examination in his chosen field. Among the best- 
known higher examinations are those for the Membership of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London (M.R.C.P.), the Fellowship 
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of the Royal College of Surgeons of England (F.R.C.S.), and the 
Membership of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists 
(M.R.C.O.G.). These diplomas do not confer the status of specialist 
or consultant but are indispensable to its attainment ; the practitioner 
must hold an appropriate higher diploma in order to be eligible for 
appointments that will provide the requisite experience. 

The corresponding university degrees (by examination), though 
possibly of a higher standard, are not generally recognized as 
alternatives to the College diplomas, probably because degrees are 
local qualifications awarded on fulfilment of requirements varying 
from one university to another. Practitioners nevertheless often take 
them, not because they will be materially better qualified in a technical 
or scientific sense for so doing, but because they think the degrees 
are an advantage in the quest for higher appointments. 

The degrees could be standardized at the same level as the 
corresponding College diplomas, but this would be a needless 
duplication. Alternatively, with or without being standardized, the 
degrees could be made much more difficult than the diplomas, and 
thus be reserved for mature practitioners with substantial experience 
of their specialty. Competition would probabiy force practitioners 
to take such “ post-higher-diploma ” degrees, but preparation for 
the examinations might interfere with a variety of desirable pro- 
fessional activities. The holder of a higher diploma could spend his 
leisure to better purpose in writing a thesis or—if research did not 
attract him—in general professional reading or visiting foreign 
clinics. 

Since higher technical qualifications are provided by the Colleges, 
the universities could abolish examinations as an avenue to higher 
medical degrees and allow candidates to proceed only by thesis; 
this would encourage practitioners to gain valuable experience of a 
kind entirely different from that assessed by examinations. So far 
as the M.D. is concerned, this point of view is already accepted by 
several universities, where the degree is obtainable only by thesis; 
one of them accepts M.D. theses on any subject of interest to the 
faculty, which of course includes surgery and obstetrics, but if the 
masterships in these two subjects were made obtainable by thesis, 
the scope of the M.D. could be restricted accordingly. 

The position in dentistry is similar to that in medicine. The degree 
of Master of Dental Surgery (M.D.S.) is obtainable by examination 
or thesis. Since there is a nationally recognized higher examination 

(5016) B2 
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for dentists—the Fellowship in Dental Surgery of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England (F.D.S.R.C.S.)—the M.D.S. examination 
could be discontinued with advantage and the degree be granted 
only for a thesis. 

To generalize: there could be a clearer differentiation of function 
between professional bodies and universities. There are many 
professional bodies of high repute and ripe experience, not only in 
medicine and its branches, but also in law, engineering, music, 
chemistry, physics and the applied arts such as accountancy and 
secretaryship; all have an advantage over universities in being 
national institutions whose diplomas have a more precise meaning 
for employers than degrees. The award of any higher technical 
qualifications that may be needed could be safely left to professional 
bodies, and the universities could concentrate on more definitely 
educational tasks. One of the most important of these is the 
promotion of research ; the obstacle of examination requirements for 
higher degrees ought to be removed, and all candidates for such 


degrees should be allowed to proceed by research alone if they so 
desire. 


Degrees by thesis 


The virtue of a thesis lies in the insight it gives its writer into the 
nature of knowledge, methods of research and sources of error. The 
work dene may be the foundation of a research career, but even if 
it constitutes the writer’s only experience of research, it will enable 
him to read scientific and technical literature more sympathetically 
and critically than would otherwise be possible. The benefit derived 
does not depend on the topic studied, though the work is naturally 
of most interest when it arises directly out of the writer’s own 
experience or professional activities. 

The preparation of a thesis is a serious enterprise that taxes the 
writer’s ability and stamina to the limit; it should therefore not be 
regarded as a routine exercise, either by graduates or by their 
employers. Not all graduates are really well qualified for the task, 
and anyone who undertakes it merely in order to obtain an academic 
title is likely to have an unhappy struggle and to be a heavy burden 
to his advisers. To enjoy the work, the student must be interested 
in the problem for its own sake and be capable of handling it with 
little supervision. 


Ability for research is a complex association of intellectual and 
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moral capacities and is evident only in action; its presence is not 
deducible from a student’s performance in examinations, before or 
after graduation, since the ability to pass examinations is not 
necessarily accompanied by the critical powers needed for successful 
research. 

The demands on the supervisor vary with the student; all that a 
well-qualified student needs is an occasional discussion. Aill 
candidates need advice on the composition of the thesis, though 
they are not always aware of the fact; advice is needed not only 
on the contents and arrangements of the thesis, but also 
on any special requirements of the individual faculty, which can 
hardly be detailed in printed regulations. Too little time is often 
spent on the final polishing of the thesis, though this is of the utmost 
importance, since the “ finish ” will largely determine the value of 
the thesis to the author, and also the grade assigned by the judges. 
In some cases the time needed to complete the thesis is under- 
estimated, in others the writer loses patience with his work and wants 
to see the last of it as quickly as possible. Deficiencies due to lack 
of time or care can hardly escape notice, and while not necessarily 
entailing rejection of the thesis, they may cost the author marks of 
distinction. Every candidate, no matter what his age, experience or 
status may be, should have the draft of his thesis read by someone 
familiar with the requirements; many improvements are possible at 
this stage, and a discussion with such a critic is likely to be of fat 
more than immediate value. 

The stage of the graduate’s career at which thesis work is done 
varies with the faculty. In science it usually follows immediately 
on graduation as B.Sc., the student remaining in attendance at the 
university and giving his whole time to the work. His objective 
may be the M.Sc., obtainable in one or two years, or he may—on 
advice—stay longer and work for the Ph.D. without taking the 
M.Sc. In medicine the graduate engages in professional work for 
some years before writing a thesis, which he does in his spare time, 
continuing to earn his living professionally. M.D. candidates are 
consequently far more mature and experienced than young scientists 
seeking a higher degree in the minimum time after their graduation 
as B.Sc. The difference between the faculties of science and medicine 
in this matter is probably accidental; the explanation may be that 
doctors can find employment more quickly than B.Sc.s, or perhaps 
the programmes of science departments require the help of newly 
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qualified scientists. A doctor engaged on a thesis may envy the 
young scientist’s opportunity of doing research full time, but it is 
doubtful whether this is all gain; continuous research is apt to be 
a severe strain and it is helpful to have routine work to turn to for 
relief. Part-time research need not be inferior in quality to full-time, 
and slower progress may be counterbalanced in the end by more 
mature conclusions. : 

A thesis is a work of art and the criterion of merit is therefore 
quality and not scope, which is usually narrow enough for the results 
to be published in a single article. The pass standards for M.D. 
and M.Sc. theses are approximately the same, and lower than the 
pass standard for Ph.D. theses. The highest standards actually 
attained are probably the same for all three degrees, since first-rate 
theses are sometimes submitted for the M.D. or M.Sc. by experienced 
workers. Most universities award gold medals or other distinctions 
for M.D. theses of exceptional merit, and theses submitted for other 
degrees should be eligible for similar awards. 

Since the best M.Sc. theses by experienced workers are probably 
equal in quality to the best Ph.D. theses, the relation between these 
two degrees calls for discussion. Universities never require their 
own medical graduates to attend at the university in order to work 
for the M.D., and graduates in other faculties are often in a similar 
position in relation to the higher degrees of their own faculty. 
This means that the thesis is submitted entirely at the candidate’s 
risk ; it is the candidate’s business to make all arrangements for his 
research, including supervision if he desires it. The university 
consequently need have no compunction about rejecting an unsatis- 
factory thesis, and though rejection naturally galls the candidate, he 
suffers no material loss, since he has been able to continue his normal 
professional work while preparing the thesis. 

When the university requires attendance precluding the practice 
of the candidate’s profession, the situation is more complex and both 
the university and the candidate take considerable risks. In accepting 
a candidate the university discloses its opinion that he has a reason- 
able chance of reaching the required standard, and the candidate on 
the strength of this opinion forgoes opportunities of normal 
employment. Both the university and the candidate are gambling, 
since the quality of the future thesis is unpredictable. If the thesis 
were to be rejected—perhaps one or two years later—the loss, moral 
and financial, suffered by the candidate would be substantial. The 
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university would of course be free from all responsibility—legal, at 
any rate—but the situation would nevertheless be embarrassing. 
If it seemed likely to arise, the examiners might well do their utmost 
to find circumstances that would warrant a pass. The difficulty is 
naturally greatest when it is the Ph.D. that is at stake; one way of 
escape—already adopted—is to award the M.Sc. instead, and this 
may be one of the reasons why B.Sc.s are accepted for Ph.D. 
courses ; the M.Sc. is then in reserve if the candidate fails to reach 
the Ph.D. standard. Difficulties are inevitable in connexion with 
“* full-time ’” degrees and in general it would be best if postgraduate 
degrees were accessible to graduates in normal employment. 


Higher doctorates 


The term “higher doctorate” is in use to denote a doctorate 
other than the Ph.D. The M.D. is thus technically a higher doctorate, 
but as noted above it is in reality a “ thesis and/or examination ” 
degree of the mastership type. In the following discussion, the term 
“higher doctorate ” is used in a narrower sense to denote a degree 
open to a mature scholar for a substantial amount of published 
work; so defined, the term excludes the M.D. and Ph.D., and also 
certain other doctorates of the Ph.D. type—the D.D.S. (Doctor of 
Dental Surgery) for example, which is essentially a “‘ thesis ” degree, 
differing from the M.D.S. in the fact that the candidate is required 
to attend at the university and work on an approved subject. 

The degree serving as a higher doctorate for medical graduates is 
the D.Sc.; few of them take it, and those who do so are almost 
invariably full-time medical teachers. If the M.D. were made 
equivalent to the D.Sc.—and therefore virtually unobtainable by 
anyone in medical practice—it would be necessary to institute a 
new degree—that of Master of Medicine—to replace the present 
M.D. Such a process seems to be occurring in the faculty of 
music ; in some universities the Mus.D. resembles the M.D. in being 
virtually a mastership, and is accordingly often taken ; in others there 
is also a Mus.M., which would be expected to raise the status of the 
Mus.D. to that of a higher doctorate. 

The standard of the various doctorates probably varies from faculty 
to faculty within the same university, and the standard of any 
individual doctorate from one university to another. In addition 
to the Litt.D. and D.Sc., the following are probably higher doctorates 
at all or nearly all universities: LL.D., D.C.L. and D.D. The most 
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difficult is probably the Litt.D., which is considered a high distinction, 
appropriate to scholars approaching retirement. In contrast, the 
most accessible is the D.Sc. The standard is high—only research 
workers who are recognized experts can apply for it hopefully—but 
it is attainable enough to exert a pull on the best young men. An 
able man, with ten years’ work behind him and twenty papers to 
his credit may apply for it with every prospect of success, and there 
is no doubt that the existence of the D.Sc. has been responsible for 
sustained and energetic researches. Whether it will continue to exert 
this influence is uncertain; the Ph.D. is popular and satisfies any 
urge to possess the title of doctor. 

The existence of the Ph.D. is not the only cause of a certain 
indifference to the D.Sc. and other higher doctorates. Those eligible 
are in a position to regard critically the qualifications of anyone who 
might be invited to examine them, and may feel no need cf formal 
approval of their work; as likely as not they will be invited to chairs, 
and such a summons may well quench any desire for degrees. 

The higher doctorates, then, are considerable distinctions, but with 
the possible exception of the D.Sc. they have no strictly educational 
function and are accordingly less important than degrees by thesis. 


The standardization of degrees 


The fact that the degrees of bachelor, master and doctor may 
denote substantially the same level of attainment raises the question 
of the standardization of degrees ; it would admittedly be convenient 
if bachelorships were always first degrees, masterships always second 
degrees, and doctorates always third degrees. The varying signifi- 
cance of each title is of course due not to perversity but to historical 
circumstances, which explain the co-existence of at least four different 
degree systems in the British Isles. These systems are those of 
(1) Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, (2) the Scottish universities, 
(3) the other British universities, and (4) the German and American 
universities (represented by the Ph.D.). Each system in pure culture 
is logical, but much mixing has occurred, with a resulting appearance 
of untidiness. 

When standardization is mentioned, the first topic likely to come 
up is the variable significance of the M.A. The modern universities 
may think it unfair of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin to grant the 
M.A. to their B.A.s without exacting further work, and Scotland 
may be criticized for granting the M.A. instead of the B.A. as a first 
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degree. The objections are unreasonable; the modern universities 
have elected to require examination or thesis for their M.A., but they 
have no right to complain of the perpetuation of very much older 
customs. What is required is a more general understanding of the 
various degree systems ; identity of degree titles is not really important, 
provided their varying significance is understood. Differences of 
nomenclature do not cause serious difficulty and those whom it may 
concern are familiar with such equations as: M.A. (Manchester) = 
M. Litt. (Cambridge) = B. Litt. (Oxford). 

More important is the standardization of levels of attainment, 
irrespective of the degrees that mark them, but this has already been 
achieved within the practicable limits. Only three levels can be 
recognized with certainty: that of a first degree, that of a first post- 
graduate degree, and that of a higher doctorate. Since the Ph.D. 
level is probably reached by the best theses for other degrees, it 
cannot be sharply separated from that of first post-graduate degrees. 

Lastly, members of all universities should have equal opportunities 
of obtaining degrees at the three levels. Scotland has no degrees 
equivalent to the M.A. or M.Sc. of the modern English universities ; 
the institution of a Scottish M.Litt. and M.Sc. would ease any strain 
on the Ph.D. and enable graduates to prepare theses while in normal 


employment. Scholars in Scotland might also be granted the right 
—enjoyed everywhere else—of supplicating for the LL.D. and D.D. 
The growing strength and individuality of the younger faculties and 
departments warrant the creation of distinctive higher doctorates 
such as D.Eng. (Doctor of Engineering) and D.Sc. Tech. (Doctor of 
Technical Science), of which isolated examples have already appeared. 
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Il. PROBLEMS OF THE POST-GRADUATE 
STUDENT IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By T. S. Simey 


Professor of Social Science, University of Liverpool 


The last few years have seen a determined attempt to expand 
teaching and research in the field of the social sciences, and the time 
has come when it may perhaps be asked whether what has been, 
or is being, accomplished is likely to lead to an increased output of 
post-graduate students, and more secure standards in post-graduate 
work. The difficulties that have beset university teachers in the 
past when they have attempted to develop higher studies are, of 
course, notorious. A remark made by Dr. Flexner in 1930 is often 
quoted, and is still true in large measure today :— 


“The English are . . . . curiously averse to recognition of 
graduate students as a group. They are excessively conscientious 
teachers. ‘It is our business to teach’, one hears again and 
again. They labour under the conviction that, having passed 
with honours, the student thenceforth needs only occasional 
contact with the professor.’’* 


Indeed, the prevailing practice until the present century was for 
both teacher and student to cry “ enough ” at the end of the honours 
course; it is only in recent years that we have had any graduate 
students at all to recognize or reject “ as a group ”, and, as Sir Walter 
Moberly has pointed out, it is Redbrick rather than Oxbridge that 
has been the pioneer in this field. 

The dangers which the extension of post-graduate research work 
leading to doctorates in philosophy brings with it have been discussed 
very fully in recent years, and we are perhaps becoming rather too 
sensitive about them. The best-known passage in Dr. Flexner’s book 
is one in which he ridicules the more extravagant titles of Ph.D. 
theses which are presented in the United States in such large 
numbers :—Trends in Hosiery Advertising; Buying Women’s Garments 
by Mail; A Time and Motion Comparison of Four Methods of Dish- 
washing; and the like. Although we have not as yet produced a 
great deal which is quite at this level in our own country, there is 

* Universities : American, English, German, p. 254. (Oxford, 1930.) Quoted, 


Bruce Truscott, Redbrick University, p. 124. (Faber, 1943.) 
+ The Crisis in the University, p. 181. (S.C.M. Press, 1949.) 
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a strong tendency towards the narrowing down of research “ pro- 
jects’ into small areas, as a brief glance at the annual Register of 
Research in the Social Sciences published by the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research will show. One or two titles culled 
from this publication might even be added to Dr. Flexner’s collection, 
as for instance, The Development of Community Life inWagga-Wagga; 
and The Financial Results of 25 Farms in County Roscommon. 
Needless to say, there is no reason whatever why all these 
subjects, Dr. Flexner’s included, should not be pursued with 
profit by a university student, and valuable additions to know- 
ledge brought into being in this way; it has, indeed, been argued 
with some persuasiveness that Dr. Flexner’s ridicule may even be 
regarded as a display of ignorance of the “* vast waste of life which is 
at present caused by primitive methods of dishwashing, or of the 
struggles which many women in remote districts have to discover 
where to buy suitable garments ”’.* The essential element in research 
work which makes it good or bad from the teaching point of view, 
however, is how a thing is studied rather than what is studied. In 
order to maintain the standards of Ph.D. degrees, most universities 
require that a candidate must demonstrate that he has made an 
original contribution to knowledge, and that his thesis is presented 
in such a state that it could be published without disgrace to his 
teachers. In consequence, the additions to the wall of knowledge 
that are laid by Ph.D. candidates tend to be very little bricks indeed. 
In general, therefore, much of the post-graduate work for higher 
degrees normally awarded for research has been carried out in 
narrowly specialized fields of enquiry, and, in the opinion of the 
University Grants Committee, not all of them have had any 
“* particular educational value”. The obvious danger in this is that 
“by an undue emphasis on the importance of original work, 
however trivial, the very conception of research may suffer dis- 
repute”, and it has been concluded that the student who has recently 
graduated is “* not always sufficiently mature to be capable of making 
any significant contribution to the advancement of knowledge’’, 
and many young men and women could do better than attempt to 
achieve original work during their tenure of post-graduate student- 
ships.t This is perhaps putting it rather mildly; there will be even 
* Professor L. J. Russell, in Report of Proceedings of the Conference of the Home 


gam p. 19. (The Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
1950.) 


t University Development from 1935 to 1947. 1948, p. 43 
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more ready agreement amongst those who have any great experience 
of post-graduate teaching with Bruce Truscot’s challenging 
assertion that “ any university that turns out ‘ doctors of philosophy’ 
at the age of twenty-three or twenty-four deserves exactly the prestige 
they bring it ’.* General assent will also in all probability be given 
to the University Grants Committee’s somewhat reluctant finding that 
the risk “ of absorption in sterile forms of so-called research ” is 
greater in the arts than in science, as the arts student is apt “to be 
diverted to the elucidation of details of little cultural importance 
or to peripheral studies which are of little relevance to the central 
themes ”.} This is certainly not less true for the social sciences than 
it is for literature, modern languages, or history. 


The Ph.D. degree 


Nevertheless, the existence of the Ph.D. degree undoubtedly offers 
a most valuable opportunity to the exceptionally able student who 
is going to devote his whole professional life to university teaching 
and genuine research.{ But such people are few and far between, 
and the common run of mankind who wish to undertake post- 
graduate work should, it is submitted, be dealt with in quite a 
different way. The effect of encouraging such people to work for 
doctorates in the social sciences can readily be judged from the 
analysis of the results which has been presented in the Register of 
Research. In 1948-49, for instance, 434 Ph.D. theses were recorded 
as being in progress; of these only 354 were still in progress or 
were accepted in 1949-50. No fewer than eighty research students 
either abandoned their work altogether, or suspended it; of these 
eleven were awarded lower degrees.§ 

* Op. cit., p. 125. 


t Loc. cit. 


t Nevertheless, it must not be assumed that the Ph.D. course is the only or even 
the best preparation for university teaching. Many promising students derive more 
benefit from experience of administrative or professional practice immediately after 
graduating, and return to university teaching with minds broadened and deepened 
by it; ways in which young teachers have turned their wartime experiences in the Forces, 
industry, and the Civil Service to good account clearly support this conclusion. 
American experience has led some to hold the view that the training provided by the 
graduate school is “irrelevant” to undergraduate teaching : “‘ The primary purpose 
of graduate study, high specialization, has little to contribute to that broad, liberal 
education which is the ideal and goal of the arts college.” Hayward Keniston, “‘ The 
—s = its Place in American Intellectual Life,’”’ The Universities Quarterly, 
1948-9, p. ‘ 

§ Loc cit., pp. 10-13. It is possible, of course, that some of the remainder would 
resume their work for the Ph.D. degree at a later date, but the annual wastage must be 


considerable. Only 71 of the 434 theses recorded in 1948-49 were accepted for 
doctorates in the ensuing year. 
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The inescapable conclusion, therefore, is that the mortality rate 
of graduate students in the social sciences is much higher than that 
of undergraduates*, and, indeed, that it is far too high. Too much 
time is being spent by post-graduate students in the social sciences 
to far too little effect. This is particularly unfortunate as much more 
care is taken by the universities in admitting post-graduate students 
reading for doctorates than is given to the admission of under- 
graduates. Many of these students, again, are awarded studentships 
or fellowships, or are given grants from one source or another, to 
enable them to undertake the full-time studies which the Ph.D. 
regulations of many universities require, and this involves serious 
waste. Professor Dobrée has also criticized the product of the Ph.D. 
course as being too often a “ botched scholar” rather than an 
“educated man”, and Sir Walter Moberly has expressed his agree- 
ment with him, adding that it is a “‘ disastrous mistake ’’ to turn the 
promising student, immediately he graduates, out of the main road 
into some little side-track that has not been traversed before. Such 
people should not be expected to add to the stock of the world’s 
knowledge; the post-graduate student’s legitimate objective “‘ may 
reasonably be to educate himself’’. Moreover, he suggests to his 
professional colleagues that the training of their own successors 
should not be regarded as their chief educational task, though it 
may be an important one.f And, finally, Bruce Truscot has 
put forward the proposal that residence for at least one session 
should be compulsory for the M.A. degree; if the Ph.D. degree 
could only be taken by Masters after a further period of three years’ 


supervised work it is suggested that the standard of both degrees 
would be improved. { 


An alternative to the Ph.D. 


These considerations have led to the view that a new kind of 
post-graduate course, alternative to the Ph.D. course, should be 
created to serve the needs of the more intelligent young graduates, 
whose brilliance as scholars is not necessarily dazzling. The 
University Grants Committee, for instance, have suggested that 
there is much to be said for the institution of post-graduate courses 
** which aim at providing a general training in research methods ”’, 
and they also point out that many graduates would profit by spending 


* Ibid., p. 11. 
+ The Crisis in the University, 1941, pp. 181-2. 
t Redbrick, University, 1943, p. 125. 
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a year or more in consolidating their grasp of the subjects they have 
taken for their Honours degrees, or in widening their horizons by 
tackling a new subject. “ The fact,” they add, “that additional 
subjects may have to be studied at the undergraduate level does not, 
we believe, render them inappropriate to the post-graduate student.”’* 


The views that have been put forward in this way demonstrate 
that it is possible to “‘ re-think ”’ the whole business of post-graduate 
education again, in new terms, which may lead us into entirely fresh 
avenues of advance. It is most unfortunate that the debate has 
been conducted hitherto almost entirely in terms of the Ph.D. degree, 
and that so little attention has been paid to the M.A., and its poor 
relations, the Diplomas and Certificates. Much has been done, in 
fact, by Redbrick to rescue the M.A. from the somewhat anomalous 
position into which the financial and administrative policies of 
Oxbridge, and the Scottish universities, respectively, have placed it. 
More attention should surely be given to the re-creation of the 
master’s course as one to which the ordinary run of young post- 
graduate students could devote at least one whole year of their lives 


with profit. The practice in Redbrick of encouraging the more 
scholarly graduate to undertake a couple of years’ part-time work 
for a Master’s degree is excellent, but it would be still better if the 
course could be extended to more whole-time students. 


The kind of course which might perhaps be developed with 
advantage is that which has recently been set up within the Depart- 
ment of Civic Design at Liverpool; this provides a two-year course 
leading to the Master’s Degree for students who have graduated in 
geography, sociology and economics; it also enables graduates in 
architecture to qualify for the degree in one year as they are able 
to combine the work of the first year for the Master’s course with 
that of the last year of the long course leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree. The Master’s course, it should be made clear, is one which 
is intended to introduce the student to new subjects and professional 
skills, rather than to provide him with the means of widening the 
boundaries of human knowledge. It may be regarded as an 
excellent illustration of the kind of thing which can be achieved in 
the line of country briefly mapped out by the University Grants 
Committee, and it is to be hoped that similar courses will be 
developed in other fields in the near future. 


* University Development from 1935 to 1947, pp. 43-44. 
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Diplomas and certificates 


Next, there are the courses which, it has been suggested, are too 
often regarded as the poor relations of the Master’s or even of the 
Bachelor’s courses: the Diplomas and the Certificates. A good 
example of courses of this kind are those provided by departments 
of education for teachers in training; other examples are the 
certificate courses in social science which have been developed to 
facilitate the training of social workers, and the courses which have 
been inaugurated in more recent years which provide instruction in 
clinical or industrial psychology, personnel management and child 
care. Within the social sciences a tendency is evident for these 
courses to expand, and some disquiet is evident that universities 
have gone astray when they have allowed it to continue. 
It is, for instance, sometimes argued that these courses are too 
technical or vocational to be worthy of inclusion in the curriculum 
of universities; concern has also been expressed that, as they can 
be regarded at best as side-shows, deflecting resources from the 
more respectable courses leading to degrees, their expansion should 
be checked. Some of these courses may be taken by non-graduates 
as well as graduates and this has made them particularly vulnerable 
to criticism, but all of them are also taken by graduates, and the 
tendency of the moment appears to be to concentrate more heavily 
on the needs of the post-graduate students than on those of non- 
graduates, however pressing they may be. This seems to be very 
right and proper, having regard to the way in which educational 
policy has developed during the past ten years. In the future, it 
may be expected that most of those who can benefit from university 
education will have an opportunity to get it, and the case for 
providing special courses for those who lack a degree will steadily 
lose its force. The future holds out many opportunities for the 
development of graduate studies, in so far as the holders of State 
scholarships are enabled to proceed to higher degrees, if they prove 
their fitness to undertake the work, as their scholarships are readily 
extended by the Ministry of Education to enable this to be done. 

From the restricted point of view of Redbrick, these courses have 
an additional and a very important value in so far as they attract 
students from the older universities which have been reluctant to 
undertake pioneering work of this kind, partly because it has been 
difficult for them to find the clinical material in their own neighbour- 
hood on which the theoretical content of the courses must be based, 
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and in relation to which the professional skills concerned have to 
be developed. Redbrick needs more really good students; far too 
many of them are attracted away to Oxbridge. Moreover, too many 
of the Redbrick graduates with first class honours degrees are tempted 
away to Oxbridge to undertake research there. Let Redbrick, 
therefore, capitalize the advantages of its only too close associations 
with factories and offices, hospitals, warehouses, and slums, by 
developing courses of this kind; in its turn Redbrick might attract 
some of the young graduates away from Oxbridge, thus making the 
process of interchange a mutual one, so that both universities will 
be gainers, as well as the students.* 

It is therefore suggested that a strong argument can be put forward 
for the development of post-graduate studies leading to Masters’ 
Degrees (or their equivalents, such as the B.Litt.) or Diplomas, 
extending over one year in each case for students whose under- 
graduate work can be more or less closely interlocked with that of 
their post-graduate courses, and over two years where this cannot 
be done. The Ph.D. degree should be allowed to remain at its 
present level, as it affords a chance for the really exceptional student 
to specialize in a suitable field, prove his ability to undertake 
researches whose content is genuinely substantial, and thus demon- 
strate his capabilities for directing the higher studies of others, or 
of undertaking research work professionally. Above all, the 
standards of the Ph.D. degree must be protected, and existing 
practices overhauled to some extent whenever occasion demands. 


Advance in the social sciences 


So far as the social sciences are concerned, the line of advance, 
in the first instance, is in the direction of the development of courses 
which give the student a wide grasp both of the content of the 
individual subjects and of their application to the problems and 
situations of the world outside. No attempt has been made in Great 
Britain as yet to adapt the Ph.D. or similar degrees for this purpose, 
and it seems probable that none will be. As things are, in fact, the 
Ph.D. degree often pulls in the opposite direction, for it provides a 
comfortable retreat from life for the young graduate who does not 

*In the session 1950-51 ten post-graduate students from the following British 
universities were taking diploma or certificate courses in the Department of Social 
Science of the University of Liverpool :—Oxford, Durham, the University College of 
North Wales, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Belfast. Graduates from three universities in 


the U.S.A. and India also attended these courses. The numbers of these students will, 
in all probability, steadily increase in the future. 
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know what to do with himself, and takes up “ research ” in default 
of a better alternative.* In America, on the other hand, the Ph.D. 
courses provided by graduate schools have been developed as 
stepping-stones between the universities and the professions, but the 
maintenance of standards in them has hitherto been achieved by 
placing a much stronger emphasis on analysis than on synthesis, 
and this has exposed them to the criticism that they are an inadequate 
preparation for the responsibilities of everyday life. 

In general, the movement in the United States in the Ph.D. courses 
is away from the traditional one, inherited from Germany, of “ the 
advancement of knowledge through rigorous methods of study and 
research ”’,t and towards “‘ fewer details and more comprehension, 
less analysis and more synthesis, less investigation and more 
cerebration”’.{ “‘ Inter-disciplinary studies” are being developed 
whose objective is the bringing together of the approaches of the 
individual social sciences into a’;common line of attack on problems ; 
it is the ‘ problem solving ’”’ function of these courses which seems 
to give them their vitality, and bring them closer to reality. Good 
examples of what can be achieved can be cited in the work of the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale, and of the Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard. 

The future of these new courses will be of the greatest interest to 
all social scientists in Great Britain; at the moment we feel just a 
little envious, and also perhaps somewhat bewildered, at what is 
being attempted. For our part, we will probably be content to feel 
our way ahead more tentatively, along less ambitious paths, for some 
little time to come. We recognize at least as clearly as our American 
colleagues, that the development of the social sciences has in some 
degree been inhibited by over-facile comparisons with the natural 
sciences; for we have been rashly over-confident when we have 
attempted to transfer, by analogy, the methods and the conclusions 
arrived at in the latter field to the former. In particular, there will 
be widespread agreement with the view that “‘ much of the research 
in education and sociology and the other social studies has been 
content to assemble statistical data without any attempt to interpret 


* This is not as true of the natural sciences as it is of the social sciences, because 
research in the former field can easily be designed so as to prepare the student for 
employment outside the university. It is to be hoped that more opportunities of this 
kind will open up for the social scientist in the future. 

+ Keniston, Joc. cit., p. 473. 

tO. C. Carmichael, “ Higher Education in the United States,” The Universities 
Quarterly, 1946-47, p. 24. 
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the significance of those data either for the formulation of a theory 
or their application to the solution of contemporary problems ”’. 
The tentative judgment that “‘ perhaps we are caught in the implicit 
connotation of the term ‘ research’, with its overtones of measure- 
ment, concreteness, consistency ”* will also be approved by many 
social scientists in this country. 

The future before us presents us with a series of complex tasks. 
First, to develop post-graduate studies in the social sciences, so as 
to give those of our students who wish to take up careers in politics 
or administration an adequate equipment of knowledge and skill; 
this is particularly important so far as the Civil Service is concerned. 
Second, to carry out researches of the “ operational ” type designed 
to show how the new knowledge and skills that are discovered from 
time to time can be brought to bear on the problems which have to 
be solved in the years immediately ahead of us. Third, to develop 
fundamental studies which extend the boundaries of our knowledge, 
and add to the range of skills at our command. The tasks are 
complex because they are complete in none of their aspects unless 
all are taken into consideration simultaneously. Professional 
education is a sterile activity if it is designed to hand down ortho- 
doxies from generation to generation, or to maintain a “ party line” 
inviolate, and social research is mere escapism if it is not intimately 
related to human purposes and social needs. 

The immediate past has seen a rapid expansion, in which breaking 
strain has almost been reached, in research and teaching in the social 
sciences in Great Britain. The increase in the number of teachers in 
undergraduate courses can be expected to raise the numbers and the 
quality of the students they turn out, and consequently to make the 
creation of graduate schools in the social sciences a practical 
possibility rather than a dream. Professional research workers in 
the field can also be regarded as potential (or actual) post-graduate 
teachers. The immediate future will therefore show whether the 
work that has been made possible in this way can be actually 
achieved and turned to good account. The contemporary social 
revolution of our times has desperate need of savants. It is the 
function of post-graduate courses in the social sciences to assist in 
the painful process of giving birth to new men as well as new ideas, 
and it is by the yardstick of success or failure in this regard that 
modern universities will, in large degree, come to be judged. 

* Keniston, loc. cit., p. 477. 
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National pride tempts us either to overestimate or to understress 
the difficulties of our fellow countrymen living abroad. We are 
tempted on the one hand to make out that they have few problems 
since we want to claim that “ we are as good as anybody else”’; 
or, on the other hand, we tend to magnify their difficulties in order 
to gain for them that special halo allotted to those who achieve 
the highest beatitude despite endless temptations and difficulties. 

The post-graduate student from the West Indies is in one supreme 
way like the post-graduate native to Great Britain : English is his 
mother tongue. Because of this the West Indian has the advantage 
over most of the students from the continents of India and Africa. 
Furthermore, even when the West Indian disapproves of, or finds 
queer, certain English social practices, he really ought not to be 
utterly shocked by them, for in many ways West Indies culture, 


especially the culture of those likely to be doing post-graduate 
studies, is not so entirely different from that of Great Britain. 

What I have to say on the problems of post-graduate students, 
then, will be divided into two main sections : 


1. A general section, dealing with problems of all post- 
graduate students and particularly with the question of research. 

2. A particular, and much smaller section, dealing with the 
special problems of West Indies post-graduate students. 


General problems 


The problems of post-graduate students are connected in my 
mind with the aims and use of “‘ research’. Does, or better, should 
a post-graduate student engage in research with the aim (1) of 
continuing his own education, or (2) of adding to the common store 
of knowledge, or (3) of performing a certain initiation ritual (i.e., a 
thesis) which makes him one of a closed brotherhood ? 

Do these three aims exclude each other? If not, which, if any, of 
them should be most emphasized ? What other aims have to be 
considered ? 

(5016) ca 
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What is the place of research in the life of the post-graduate 
student ? These are questions too large to be answered briefly ; 
but it is just as well to keep then in mind and to remember the 
different nuances attached to the word “ research ”’. 

Among other things research can be: — 


(a) A leisure time occupation, with, for instance, a civil servant 
who seriously collects and studies ancient coins. 


(b) A “useful”? occupation—for lecturers, for instance, who 
need some sort of “‘ research’ to keep their lectures from early 
death and permanent embalmment. 


(c) A ritual to be performed ; an initiation task, success in 
which opens the door to a certain special rank—a rank from which 
certain employers fill their better posts. 


(d) A special small task which fits into a grand scheme, one 
which will not so much directly contribute to the researcher’s 
lecturing or teaching or education, as to the completion of existing 
information about, say, the causes of vomiting sickness in 
Jamaica, or the control of Panama disease among West Indies 
bananas. 


These are only some of the possible meanings of the word 
“research”; they indicate some of the different attitudes, or 
approaches, to those many activities which are called by the general 
name of research. 

One of the main problems of the post-graduate student is to so 
arrange his work that the research he undertakes really contributes 
towards furthering his education. He often finds himself either 
doing an exercise in accepted techniques of researching or merely 
making sure of carrying out meticulously the ritual which will get 
his thesis accepted, and ensure his degree, and of course the promo- 
tion that goes with it. It does not seem to me enough realized 
that, particularly in the early stages, the post-graduate’s research 
should be judged by the kind of contribution it is likely to make to 
his own education. In universities we too often act as if doing research 
merely meant discovering something external to the student; we 
too often confuse the different meanings of research indicated above. 
We expect students to work on something nobody has touched, to 
be original, as if every student was doing the kind of research 
which discovers cures for Panama disease. But if we did consider 
research as a means of personal development for our students, 
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then we might even feel that it was necessary for many students to 
cover the same ground: we might think, to take an example, that 
all philosophy students should research into, and hence clear their 
minds up about, “ universals ”’. 

The different meanings given to research and the different attitudes 
to research, whether on the part of students or tutors, tend to cause 
anxieties and frustrations in post-graduate students. Some feel 
that they are expected to be “ original”, to discover something; 
some merely want to get their teeth into something interesting; 
some want only to perform the necessary callisthenics which will 
permit examiners to pass them as being fit for performing a task 
they never intend to perform—further research ; and this last group 
wishes such hall-marking by examiners for various reasons—financial, 
social, or ego-reassuring. 

Further, I would suggest that we in the universities have not given 
enough thought to this matter of the aims and use of research; 
we tend to expect contrary, if not contradictory, performances from 
post-graduate students: we expect, for instance, the sort of research 
which only leisure can produce, from part-time post-graduate students 
who do other work all day. We tend to expect the same kind of 


research from people dealing with entirely different fields of study ; 
so that some students feel, rightly or wrongly, that they must devise 
scales to measure the attitudes of third-year grammar school children 
to the Chinese, when they would much prefer to be clearing up 
their minds over such problems as “‘ what should the teacher-child 
relation be?” Evidence, you see, is so much more easily tabulated 
in the first instance ! 


The graduate teacher in training 


There is one type of post-graduate student who is not specially 
concerned with research : the graduate teacher in training. We should 
consider his problems briefly even though, significantly, he is not 
often in mind when we refer to post-graduate students. 

The teacher in training faces many problems but perhaps his 
biggest is the task of changing his outlook on scholarship and 
research. He has to start putting personal relationships first; 
he has to think of the children in his class as separate human persons; 
he has to make himself disposable and present to these young people. 
Here there are many problems of human readjustment, and it is 
not at all clear to me that the kind of education the usual graduate 
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has received will help him very much in making this kind of adjust- 
ment. He will not often enough be able to see the intellectual and 
the academic in any true perspective: to put it awkwardly, he will 
think truth more important than love. 

All his problems will be aggravated by his expecting from his 
teacher training, on the one hand, ready-made techniques for “‘ class 
management ’’, for keeping the children in order, and, on the other, 
the same sort of intellectual discipline as is provided by specialist 
university study. It takes some time for the newly-graduated student 
to realise that class management is very much a function of personal 
and emotional factors. Of course, all his difficulties are aggravated 
by the fact that for the first time in years he is again a beginner, and a 
beginner not only in the lecture rooms where he is starting all at 
once psychology, methods of his special subject, history of education, 
principles of education, etc., but also in the immediate and practical 
classroom where thirty children wait to be, at the first wave of his 
magic wand, either co-operative “‘ busy bees ” or ravening individual 
tigers hunting in the night of his inexperience. Further, this 
feeling of being a beginner is aggravated by the inferiority feeling 
of many graduates who consider that teaching is only a poor second 
best to “‘ research ’’. “* All the best people stay on and do research; 
but look at me; I have to be content with teaching ; with interesting 
children”: these, I am sure, are the unvoiced words of many 
teachers in training. Some post-graduate students who feel this 
way merely continue the tradition of their universities, proud 
“* factories for research ”’; others have merely found it too upsetting 
to be separated from the apron-strings of Alma Mater. 

So much then for my first main section. We have seen the 
importance of considering the aims and use of research, and we have 
noted some of the problems of a special class of post-graduate 
students, i.e., those training to be teachers. 


Post-graduate students from the West Indies 


Let us now turn to the special problems of post-graduate students 
from the West Indies. As was noted above, post-graduate problems 
are bound to differ with different fields of study. My remarks so 
far obviously have post-graduate students in education chiefly in 
mind, though I have touched upon problems relevant to post- 
graduate students in general. It will be helpful, as well as 
interesting, then, to start this section with some reference to the 
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distribution of subjects being read by West Indies students in Great 
Britain. Complete figures are hard to come by, but the following 
give a true indication of the spread of subjects. Of all West Indies 
students in Great Britain, about 300 are doing Nursing, 260 Medicine, 
150 Law, 60 Arts Subjects, 60 Engineering, 50 Pure Science, 
30 Teacher Training, 25 Dentistry, 25 Building and Architecture, 
20 Music, 15 Economics. Obviously these figures include post- 
graduate, undergraduate and non-graduate work. They give some 
rough indication of the sort of society that the West Indies post- 
graduate student has come from and is preparing for. Notice, for 
instance, that whereas some 585 (or 285 excluding nurses) are pre- 
paring for the health service only 30 are training to be teachers; 
even if, as is most unlikely, all 60 Arts students become teachers, the 
percentage of teachers would still be small, especially for countries 
in which up to two years ago it was impossible to read for an internal 
degree. Music 20, Economics 15, Science 50, Law 150: what an 
interesting foursome! It is as well to repeat that these figures, though as 
reliable as possible, should be taken as indicating relative proportions 
rather than giving exact numbers in each category. The figures 
for post-graduate students show that there are some 40 or 50 from 
the West Indies. About 10 are medical doctors doing refresher or 
specialist courses; about 8 are doing the master’s degree in Arts, 
3 in Science; about 10 are doing the doctorate—6 in Science; 
it is not clear how many of the 30 stated above under Teacher Train- 
ing are doing post-graduate work, but I think that about 12 would 
be near the mark. We should also note that these students will 
have done their first degree at many different places: Toronto, 
Dublin, McGill, Columbia, U.S.A., Imperial College, Trinidad, 
Holy Cross College, U.S.A., and, of course, the British universities. 
Some will have done the London External B.A., and at least one 
has done the Durham External B.A. through Codrington College, 
Barbados. 

The first problem likely to affect the West Indies post-graduate 
student is a feeling of rootlessness, an undefined feeling of not being 
“at home”. With this of course goes a certain feeling of insecurity 
which can affect the post-graduate work, either by making it 
difficult for him to settle down, or by finding in the work itself, and 
in success in the work, a kind of refuge and compensation. Some- 
times, of course, this feeling of insecurity and of not being at home 
is aggravated by financial difficulties and unfortunate experiences 
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of what is considered to be, expected to be, or actually is discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of colour. The undergraduate, of course, is 
more likely to feel rootless in London or Edinburgh, but this same 
feeling disturbs the post-graduate, even if at a more sub-conscious 
level. The West Indies student comes from a fairly free and easy, 
and warm environment; he often finds Great Britain austere, 
“quiet” and cold. (If he stays here long enough he will learn, of 
course, that the British put on a forbidding and uncommunicative 
mask only because at bottom they are sentimental, but let that pass.) 
For the West Indies post-graduate student to do his work ably he 
must find surroundings in which he can feel at home. And here, to 
my mind, we come upon a major problem—that of “ isolation ” 
versus uncritical nationalism. Because often the West Indian 
cannot find among British people the warm environment that he 
needs, he tends to move with an exclusively West Indian clique of 
extreme nationalist outlook. He plays cricket for a West Indies 
team; insists on eating West Indian food prepared on a single gas 
ring in poorly heated digs—and those who have lived in British 
digs and lived on “ good wholesome English cooking ”’, i.e., soggy 
cabbage and boiled potatoes innocent of foreign fiddlefaddle, are 
not likely to blame him for preferring rice and peas or roti; he very 
often meets West Indians from many different territories for the 
first time in Great Britain. The more insecure he is feeling the more 
will he tend to form with his fellow West Indians a mutual admiration 
society properly insulated from external influence. The task of 
really living with the British and at the same time developing along 
with the West Indies calls for a nicety of judgment, and a personal 
security feeling strong enough to eschew extreme pro- and anti- 
nationalist feelings. 

The West Indies post-graduate is also likely to have a problem 
in finding the kind of post-graduate work he really needs, and in 
finding the kind of material he wants to work on. For instance, he 
could hardly work on standardizing West Indies intelligence tests : 
there are none. And in any case the West Indies territories differ 
a great deal. If he wanted to make up intelligence tests he would 
find difficulty in doing it at this distance. He would meet many 
difficulties of this kind, it seems to me, if he wanted to do work 
on tropical plant pathology. He needs, in other words, a great deal 
of guidance; he will often be working for the first time in Great 
Brita having come from the different traditions of North America ; 
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he is often older than many native post-graduate students and 
therefore, possibly, tempted to try complex “researches”. Perhaps 
he needs most help in deciding where to do his work, and when he 
has settled this it should be kept in mind that he will not always 
have the unconscious guidance of tradition to help him. 

It is as well to remember that the term West Indies post-graduate 
students is most general. Such students will come to Great Britain 
with varying intellectual preparation, with varying personal and 
family traditions, and from varying and far scattered territories. 
One West Indies post-graduate student might well be of pure 
Chinese stock, third generation, from Jamaica who has done his 
first degree in Agriculture in Canada; another West Indies post- 
graduate student might well be of pure Negro stock from Barbados 
who has read Chemistry at Leeds; another might be a mixture of 
Indian, Negro and European stocks from Trinidad and have 
studied Psychology at Columbia. 


Intellectual difficulties 


So far I have been stressing the need for personal readjustment 
in both the native and the West Indies post-graduate student. 
This is not because I underestimate the intellectual problems; 
West Indies students are particularly likely to have intellectual 
difficulties. Obviously they are in no way inferior intellectually, 
and often their greater maturity gives them an advantage over other 
students who have not had to struggle quite as hafd as they; but 
quite a few West Indies post-graduate students will have done their 
first degree externally, with little aid from lectures and general 
university life; they will have gained from this experience great self- 
dependence, but will have learnt nothing about the way in which 
universities work ; they will not be in the tradition of British university 
scholarship. They are likely then to find themselves in a different 
intellectual climate, even as they find themselves uncomfortably 
present in a different meteorological and social climate—a different 
climate, not necessarily better or worse, but so often upsetting. 
It is not only the external graduate who has this problem; the 
graduate who has done his first degree in Canada or the United 
States is likely to find that he has tiresome repetitions to perform 
and disturbing gaps to close. If he has done a good degree in 
North America he often has the advantage of not having over- 
specialized, of being able to bring to his problems a certain capacity 
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for philosophical and related thinking which I, as a West Indian, 
often feel is lacking in English graduates who have specialized for 
perhaps three years in Sixth Forms before going on to bury themselves 
in one subject at the university, all the while developing a distaste 
for rational criticism and speculation, for “ theory ”, and becoming 
more and more one of the “‘ mystical mugs ”’ who say with just the 
allowable tinge of pride, after listening with kindly patience to some 
reasoning, critical person from the mythical lands of “ overseas ”’, 
** Ah, but it works ”’. 

Finally, one of the biggest problems for West Indies post-graduate 
students we cannot discuss here; namely, the cloud of uncertainty 
which hovers over his future. He often knows how much his work 
is needed at home, but he often knows too that all sorts of irrelevant 
obstacles will be placed in his path by well-meaning as well as self- 
seeking individuals, who, because they have not, through no fault 
of their own, shared his opportunities, find it difficult, or are unwilling 
to scrutinize his discoveries, whether these discoveries be of things 
in the realm of personal relations, religious experience, or plant 
pathology. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON COLLEGE 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By C. R. Morris 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds 


It is impossible not to be vividly impressed when visiting the 
United States with the immense enthusiasm for college education. 
A great deal of money is being spent by colleges and universities 
on buildings and equipment : in the last two years or so one 
university institution appears to have spent more than fifty million 
dollars on buildings and equipment, and another—a State 
university—has spent thirty million dollars. 

The numbers of students are equally striking—it seems that one 
boy or girl in every four enters college for a four-year course, and 
fully half of these complete the course and take their degrees. 

It is evident in fact that very high priority is given in the United 
States to college education among the various needs of the com- 
munity. Students are anxious to go to college and continue their 
full-time education up to the age of twenty-one or twenty-two ; 
and American opinion favours the production of financial resources 
for providing and equipping colleges on a very great scale. Some 
of these colleges are private institutions, ;and some are provided 
from public funds ; but, putting it all together, the whole American 
economy must be spending a very large sum indeed on the maintain- 
ing of colleges. Similarly from the students’ side, some of the 
money for maintaining the boys and girls comes from parents, some 
from the students’ own earnings and some—not very much—from 
endowments and public funds. But taken as a whole, the amount 
spent on the teaching and maintenance of students during their 
full time college education must be immense. 

It would be most interesting to know what the figures for the 
whole American economy are, and how they compare with the 
amount spent from all sources together in this country on full time 
college education for students of undergraduate age. No doubt 
the United States is a much wealthier community than Great 
Britain ; and perhaps as a whole it is spending proportionately 
less than we are on hospital services and on “ social security ” 
insurance ; but it must surely be spending far more proportionately 
than we are on college education. And the signs are that it is 
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going to spend more and more for the next few years, rather than 
less and less, in spite of the needs of Defence. That at least is the 
way that public opinion seems to be going. 


Differences of aim and of standards 

The college education in question is in many ways different from 
the education given in our British universities. It seems to be 
widely held in the United States that in intellectual attainment 
students when they enter the university or college are about two 
years behind students at the time of admission in this country ; 
that, as the course is a four years’ course as compared with the 
normal three years in this country, they are about one year behind 
when they take their first degree ; and that by the time they take 
their M.A., and certainly by the time they reach the Ph.D., they 
have fully caught up. 

Of course only a relatively small proportion continue at college, 
or at the university, after their first degree ; so that the great 
majority of college students, when they finish their course, have 
received an education which is academically a good deal less 
ambitious than that of the ordinary university graduate in this 
country. 

On the other hand the education is definitely of university type. 
In the first place, the college and university teachers live much the 
same kind of life as is lived in our universities. Their time and 
energy are spent on research as well as teaching, so that in general 
every subject is taught, even to junior undergraduates, by scholars 
who are engaged all the time on original enquiry and writing of 
their own. The students moreover are required to have a wide 
background of education ; indeed the various courses for the first 
degree are tending as time goes on to insist more and more on 
studies being maintained over a wide field right through the course. 
And finally student life is generally organized on the university 
pattern. The great universities, whether private or State insti- 
tutions, and many of the smaller colleges, attach great importance 
to residence. Campus life is a very varied and active affair, and 
is recognized to play a vital part in the full education of the under- 
graduate. 


The popularity of college education 
At present something like one boy or girl in every eight is 
completing a college course of this kind and qualifying for a first 
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degree. The general view seems to be that perhaps twice as many 
would be capable, so far as their intellectual abilities go, of doing 
so. Even when full allowance is made for the less ambitious 
nature of the course, academically speaking, these are still remarkable 
figures. In England there has lately been a spate of complaints 
that far too many boys and girls are leaving the grammar schools 
at sixteen ; and though no statistics are available, it is doubtful 
whether in Great Britain as a whole more than, say, twenty-two 
or twenty-three thousand boys and girls are each year seeking to 
gain the eighteen or nineteen thousand places now available in the 
universities. Even though the course is academically less exacting, 
it is remarkable that one boy or girl in every four in America, is 
seeking, and being accepted for, a place in a college or university 
for a full-time four-year course. 

It is not easy to know what the explanation is. The situation 
in the schools is much more divergent from that in this country 
than is the situation in the colleges. In this country it is well 
known that the boys and girls who can be induced to stay on after 
sixteen develop very fast, from the point of view of their intellectual 
attainments, in the sense of those words which is commonly accepted 
in this country. They have already begun to get their teeth into 
the studies which excite their special interests ; and it is commonly 
accepted that when they enter the university at eighteen they have 
covered a very great deal of ground for their age. 

In the United States, on the other hand, there seems to be little 
or no development in the last years before leaving school at eighteen, 
so far as intellectual attainment is concerned. It may be that it is 
difficult to find enough suitable teachers for the high schools ; it 
may be that the schools have radically different aims, and concentrate 
their attention on quite different pursuits. But for whatever reason 
the last years at high school would—at first glance at least—be 
regarded by most grammar school and university teachers in this 
country as almost a dead loss from the point of view of academic 
attainment. 

One result of this is that the colleges and universities have to 
provide a good deal of the teaching which would here be given at 
school. Could it possibly be another result that there is a much 
wider keenness to go to college? And if so, is this on a balance a 
gain educationally or a loss? Both these points are worth some 
thought. 
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A general pattern emerging 

The great American universities have clearly been giving very 
careful attention to the development of their graduate schools. 
A visitor might almost gain the impression in some of them that 
the undergraduate college was a matter of very secondary interest, 
and that real university work—and indeed real university teaching— 
only begins after the taking of the first degree. Much of this 
post-graduate work, though by no means all of it, consists of 
research or of initiation into methods of research ; and here again 
there appears to be great keenness on the part of the would-be 
students. Public opinion and employment practice are in line 
with this development. There are very many posts outside the 
universities, not to mention almost all the positions inside the 
universities, for which a man or woman would not be thought to 
be adequately trained until he or she had completed successfully 
the course for the Ph.D. 

If this be so, and there is much evidence to suggest that it is so, 
a clear pattern, which was perhaps beginning to emerge a quarter 
of a century ago, seems now to have become established and 
accepted, and to have found its proper philosophy: comparatively 
unambitious aims and standards, so far as intellectual attainment 
is concerned, in the schools; a progressively wider and more general 
education in the colleges for an extremely large and ever increasing 
proportion of the community; university education proper begin- 
ning after the taking of the first degree. 

This pattern could no doubt only have emerged in a very rich 
and a very productive country. There are many things about it 
which do not appeal to us, and our own pattern has in many ways 
served us well. But what sort of a people will the American system 
produce in another twenty-five or fifty years? At least we may 
ask ourselves whether in this country we can afford to get behind 
with the realization of our own plans worked out to our own pattern. 





RESEARCH IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


By. A. R. Ubbelohde 
Professor of Chemistry, The Queen’s University, Belfast 


Much that used to be described and cherished under the very 
respectable name of “scholarship” has more and more been 
sucked into the whirlpool expression “‘ research”. The resulting 
confusion of ideas does no real service to our inheritance of learning 
and knowledge. The present article is limited specifically to 
scientific research. No disrespect or undervaluing of scholarship 
in other branches of learning is intended by this emphasis for the 
present purpose on natural philosophy. Broadly, the usage of 
“‘ research” which will be adopted corresponds with the original 
seventeenth-century practice. It includes both the pursuit for its 
own sake of new knowledge in natural philosophy—academic 


research—and the development of useful arts—applied or tech- 
nological research. 


In the Spectator for 1711 (No. 262) Addison describes one of the 
benefits conferred by the improvement of natural knowledge. 
“‘ It draws men’s minds off from the bitterness of party, and furnishes 
them with subjects of discourse that may be treated without warmth 
or passion . . . The Royal Society . . . turned many of the greatest 
geniuses of that age to the disquisitions of natural knowledge, who, 
if they had engaged in politics with the same parts and applications, 
might have set their country in a flame. The air pump, the baro- 
meter, the quadrant, and like inventions were thrown out to those 
busy spirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, that he might let the 


ship sail on without disturbance, while he diverts himself with these 
innocent amusements.” 


Addison’s allusion to the seventeenth-century scientists is mildly 
patronizing. It seems plain that he never himself practised natural 
philosophy, as one of the more innocent diversions of a gentleman. 
Even Dr. Johnson with his furnaces and his distillations had more 
of the basic curiosity which is an essential mark of true research. 
But though Addison speaks as an outsider, his comment is specially 
significant for a critical review of the spirit and trend of present day 
research in the universities. Academic research workers are probably 


in the most direct line of inheritance from the “* busy spirits ” of the 
seventeenth century. 
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Indirectly, Newman’s famous lectures have made it clear that 
Platonic attempts to define the Idea of a University in terms of a 
theory of disinterested knowledge and liberal studies find it difficult 
to give a really logical place to research. Even when carried out in 
a university, research cannot evade the material consequences of 
the new knowledge gained. Because of these material consequences 
scientific and industrial activities outside the university are often 
closely interdependent with academic science, and Newman’s 
intellectual approach seems less useful as a guide than a biological 
analogy. The unity of a present-day university resembles that of 
an organism in which specific cells have a diversity of vital functions 
subsumed into the life of the whole. Even though this analogy has 
only limited scope, to foster the vitality of individual schools in the 
university and to impart a unifying spirit throughout the diverse 
cells of research and scholarship are generally accepted objectives of 
policy. An obvious requirement, not always fulfilled at present, 
is that academic research must maintain its broad contacts with 
other intellectual activities in the university. Again, academic 
research should not make inflexible demands which would distort 
general university provisions for the advancement of knowledge. 


The present emphasis on research 


By now it is widely accepted, at any rate within the universities, 
that the teaching of natural philosophy must place a strong emphasis 
on research. Each generation aims to recapture the original enthu- 
siasm, that extrovert attitude towards the inexhaustible store of things 
useful and curious which await discovery by the diligent scientist. One 
basic function of a university lies in the harnessing of the human spirit 
to the pursuit of knowledge. In the natural sciences, the excitement 
and stimulus of new discoveries give powerful aid to this function. 

Especially within recent years, various administrative measures 
have given effect to the idea that the teacher of natural philosophy 
in a university must be thoroughly penetrated by the research spirit. 
In the selection of new additions to university staff, predominant 
weight is given to ability to carry out and to promote research. 
Hours of formal teaching have been progressively lessened to give 
adequate time for research. And facilities for laboratories and 
equipment have been amplified to a degree such that the natural 
sciences form one of the largest single items in the revenue and 
capital budgets of the universities. 
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All these developments are important in promoting a very high 
level of research in the universities. They form part of a programme 
for which there is as yet no obvious asymptote. With somewhere 
around 1920 as a turning point, the material developments favouring 
research in the universities have been so extensive during the last 
thirty years that a taking stock is common prudence. A critical 
review, and an eventual reorientation of aims for the future, warrants 
the most careful attention. For the sake of compactness, mainly 
points of criticism have been selected for discussion in what follows. 
No really adequate place can be given to the many favourable hopes 
for academic research in the immediate future. What follows must 
be read with this caution. 

Under current conditions, three main criticisms need to be faced. 
It can be argued that too much emphasis on research is doing harm 
to the general educational functions of the natural sciences. Again, 
processes of selection of new staff and provisions for teaching 
commitments may unconsciously be arranged to suit hyper-research 
men. The best research workers sometimes lack qualities of great 
importance for fostering the academic idea. And thirdly, certain 
types of very costly research equipment may be located in the 
universities largely because funds are being made available. The 
resulting commitments may seriously warp university administration, 
and may give only very poor teaching returns in spite of the high 
costs involved. 


The innocent diversions of the whale 


An obvious first question about research arises from the educa- 
tional responsibilities of the university. Addison’s description 
of what happened to the time and energies of those who “ might 
have set their country aflame ”’ shows that one criticism of scientific 
pursuits is of long standing. Academic research may well be 
engrossing faculties, in teachers and pupils, which in some of them 
would be of greater value if applied to the more practical needs of 
the community. In university education, the problem is to achieve 
the right balance of activities. It is useful to consider the test of 
objective experience. An open question is whether the scientists 
take a proper part in university government, or whether their non- 
scientific colleagues “‘ sai! the ship without disturbance ”. The same 
question arises in the wider field of affairs in the world at large. It 


is probably fair to say that except where their professional qualifica- 
(5016) D 
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tions make it absolutely essential, scientists in Britain do not occupy 
public positions in contemporary life in proportion to their native 
talents. In a technological civilization this can lead to very wasteful 
and damaging situations. 

There can be no quarrel with the fact that disinterested research 
of high quality requires at least a temporary “ retirement from the 
world”. This species of otherworldliness is a necessary feature 
common to all varieties of academic scholarship. It can be argued, 
however, that at present too exclusive an attention may be paid 
to research ability when appointing teachers in the natural sciences. 
University studies, which are ultimately recommended and sponsored 
by such teachers, may be gradually warped in their educational 
value as a result of this tendency. Admittedly, a prime difficulty is 
to find really balanced university teachers of the highest quality. 
Peak research ability and leadership can be assessed fairly objectively. 
But unfortunately, the absence of the highest gifts for research in a 
scientist is no guarantee of the ability to inculcate an informed 
judgment of affairs in students. Yet if scientific studies are to fit 
men for administrative responsibilities, as well as to produce pro- 
fessional scientists of the highest quality, the educational problem 
must be faced at its origins, in the mode of selection of new teachers. 

In this discussion of the educational functions of a study of the 
natural sciences, the view has been taken that the process of university 
education is partly centred in the academic environment, and partly 
in the practice of specific branches of knowledge. Scientific studies 
tend to promote a respect for objective facts, a distrust of wordy 
arguments, an experimental approach to new situations, and a 
willingness to settle disputes according to dispassionate and mutually 
accepted procedures. In themselves they give no access to moral 
or aesthetic values. But it is almost a truism that the positive 
qualities promoted by scientific studies could be of considerable 
value even in politics, if properly balanced by access to those other 
branches of human knowledge which are the concern of the universi- 
ties. Comparatively little use of the educational functions of the 
natural sciences is made in balanced courses of university studies. 
This may in part result from the long-standing selection policy for 
new teachers. 


The vitality of research schools in the universities 
It is perhaps rather pessimistic to link up the continued vitality 
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of university research with the future age distribution in university 
staff. But after the rapid growth of staff which has accompanied 
the expansion of university studies during the last few years, a 
period seems likely to follow during which the intake of new 
teachers will fall below the long-term average. The difficulties arising 
from a “ bulge”’ in the intake of ex-service students are recent history. 
Because the staff stays on so much longer, and its members grow old 
together, the consequences of a bulge in the intake of new teachers 
demands even more careful handling. ~ 

No statistical curves appear to have been published of the number 
of new lectureships advertised every year, nor of the existing and 
future age distribution in university staff in various subjects. 
Statistics are notoriously treacherous in dealing with living organiza- 
tions, but viewed with all reserve the data could give useful informa- 
tion about the future consequences of recent spurts in university 
growth. An assumption that the active zest for research is neces- 
sarily linked with age would be easy to disprove in the case of 
selected individuals. Yet it does seem to be true for the generality 
that the spirit of research evaporates before the statutory age for 
retirement. In this it is akin to the spirit of poetry, or of any other 
creative activity. As a compensating factor in the work of the 
university it seems likewise true for the generality that effectiveness 
in formal teaching continues to grow with experience. 

Some administrative consequences may be examined in relation 
to the aim of preserving maximum vitality in university research. 
An arrangement whereby the numbers in a teaching staff are cal- 
culated so as to provide each individual with ample time for research 
is admirable whilst this time is zestfully used. But if it is unreason- 
able to expect the same continuity of application to research at the 
later stages in the life or a university teacher, a more flexible arrange- 
ment for the years ahead may help to smooth oui the effects of spurts 
in growth. One suggestion would be to distinguish more clearly 
than at present the two main obligations of a university appointment, 
by providing two kinds of posts for permanent teaching staff. 

(i) Ordinary teaching lectureships would probably include 
rather heavier commitments in formal teaching than are now 
current in some of the more lavishly staffed universities. As a 
very tentative illustration, the norm might be to apportion time 
for teaching and other specified duties, and time for research, 


so as to give maximum value to the services of a man of fifty-five. 
(5016) D2 
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(ii) Research lectureships tenable by permanent members of 
staff for a period of not more than five years, without a break. 
These would involve considerably lighter commitments in specified 
duties other than research, than are now current at any rate in 
the less lavishly staffed universities. During the break, which 
might be for two years as a minimum, an ordinary appointment 
would be held. Reappointment to a research post would be by 
election on the basis of all the factors involved in the transfer. 


The relative number of the two kinds of post would be determined 
from time to time, as experience suggests the desirability of adjusting 
the membership of a department. 

Some such arrangement would help to provide the most time for 
research for the period where it is most actively used. An accepted 
procedure of interchange between ordinary and research posts for 
permanent staff seems a happier way of maintaining maximum 
vitality in university research, than the multiplication of very senior 
research studentships in vacuo. The fate of holder's of such student- 
ships if left on a mud bank at ebb tide in their creative life can be 
rather miserable, and is in any case wasteful. 

A further advantage might be gained by administrative provisions 
to distinguish more clearly between the teaching and research 
functions in university work. In making new appointments, 
greater freedom would be felt to select good all-round men for a 
few ordinary teaching posts. Their contribution to the general 
integration of university activities could compensate for less pro- 
nounced research ability. With the present one route to appoint- 
ment, certain valuable qualities of patience and perspective may be 
pushed aside in the very understandable insistence on leadership of 
the highest quality in research. 


The problem of ‘ high cost’ research in the universities 

Although the modern university has inherited the traditional role 
of protecting learning and research, institutions with a much shorter 
pedigree are nowadays likewise concerned with these functions. For 
research in particular there are numerous and quite diversified 
institutions and associations. This makes it less binding on the 
universities to welcome any kind of research, merely for the sake 
of the advancement of knowledge. Under current academic 
conditions, some regard can be given, at least in principle, to the 
relative educational values of different research projects. Young 
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post-graduate students who are being trained in research methods 
have a very particular claim on their university to be given access 
to an adequate diversity of research experience. The teaching 
potential of a research school may in part be assessed by the extent 
to which it meets this claim. 

University research is rightly left to the free leadership of university 
teachers. This is probably the main reason why much of it achieves 
important advances in knowledge, and at the same time provides 
good training for successive generations of post graduate students. 
But there can be exceptions. Research programmes may have been 
selected which are comparatively poor in their teaching potential. 
Freedom seems to exact as its price a risk of this kind. It sometimes 
happens, however, that a very high cost research programme is 
built up in a university, not by free choice but because of special 
financial help madeé available from outside. A very awkward 
problem may be built up at the same time. Once the equipment is 
installed, it often calls for a number of scientists to run it. The 
training value as distinct from the research value of such high cost 
equipment can be very low. To use inexperienced graduates for 
such work is rather like sending children down the mines. There is 
more than a risk of ruining the adaptability of such trainees in their 
later years. 

No really satisfactory location of very high cost research seems 
possible within the academic framework. On several grounds, 
it can be argued that research programmes requiring very costly 
capital equipment should normally be segregated to the appropriate 
research institute. Mature and adequately paid scientists should 
be engaged to run very high cost apparatus. Better return of new 
results would be obtained on the national capital invested during 
the limited period before the equipment becomes obsolescent. 
Fruitful contacts between universities and research associations are 
common practice. It should not be exceptionally difficult to main- 
tain access by the universities to research involving very costly 
equipment located elsewhere. 

One unhappy consequence of attempting to include very high 
cost equipment within the framework of university research is the 
risk of its leading to rigidity of experience in the young research 
worker. A further objection is the comparative inflexibility of a 
research school once this is centred around such equipment. This 
can lead either to appalling waste when a new senior appointment has 
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to follow on a retirement, or to the equipment dictating the choice 
of the new man. 


A post-graduate technological foundation 


A proper place for very high cost equipment would seem to be a 
technological foundation specially instituted for post-graduate work. 
Britain has at present no foundation specially devoted to post- 
graduate technological studies. It might be tedious to review all the 
arguments on this topic here. Some of the discussion about 
higher education for the technologists has spent itself in passionate 
argument about the all-embracing educational function of ‘the 
universities. Some of it has urged that even undergraduate tech- 
nologists should be cast out from the academic community on the 
grounds that in their large numbers they would dilute the liberal 
academic atmosphere. The practical solution seems to be to 
segregate technologies from the academic community at the point 
where the work of the students changes in character. In the early 
undergraduate years, the basic needs are much the same whatever 
the subject studied, and really heavy costs of equipment do not arise. 
In the later undergraduate years, and especially in the post-graduate 
years, it can be argued on various grounds that the technologists 
should be transferred to an institute for advanced technological 
studies, with an emphasis on getting the job done, rather than on 
education—and perhaps a statue of the MacAndrew of Kipling’s 
hymn in some quiet corner. Without such provision, advanced 
work and research at the universities risk being crowded out by 
some very bulky monsters, whose needs are quite outside the 
perspectives of ordinary university administration. It is not wholly 
reasonable for the same body of men to be responsible for the cost 
of, say, heavy equipment for nuclear engineering research, and for 
a new set of recorders and other antique instruments for the 
Department of Music. Either the recorders are squeezed out— 
though fortunately that does not usually happen—or the high cost 
equipment>is built up and used in isolation from the environment 
in which its technological possibilities can render the greatest 
service to the nation. 
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INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION-I 


By R. A. C. Oliver 


Professor of Education and Director of the School of 
Education in the University of Manchester 


I 


Since the publication of the McNair report in 1944, remarkable 
achievements have been made in the training of teachers. 


Increased supply of teachers 


The carrying out of some of the policies of the Education Act, 
1944, and the post-war “ bulge ” in the child population have called 
for a very large increase in the number of teachers. The Ministry 
of Education, advised by the National Advisory Council for the 
Training and Supply of Teachers, has shown initiative and imagina- 
tion in tackling this problem. The emergency training scheme was 
provided with every available facility, and its achievements in 
producing over 30,000 teachers have received ample notice. The 
expansion of the ordinary training colleges and university depart- 
ments of education by their governing bodies and the Local Education 
Authorities is less well-known, but will be more enduring in its 
effects. In addition, some of the emergency training colleges have 
become ordinary permanent colleges: among these are the three 
colleges for teachers of technical subjects at Bolton, Huddersfield 
and London, which provide full-time courses of training for an 
important group of teachers who have hitherto lacked facilities for 
training. 

The effect of these and other measures will probably be to increase 
the number of teachers in maintained primary and secondary schools 
from 187,000 in 1947 to 229,000 at the beginning of 1954. The out- 
put of training colleges and university departments of education 
will, it is estimated, be increased from between 6,000 and 7,000 
before the war to 12,590 in 1953. 


The area training organizations 


In the meantime far-reaching changes have been brought about 
in the organization of the training of teachers, which will have 
powerful effects on the quality of teachers. The area training 
organizations recommended by the McNair report have been estab- 
lished. The Ministry of Education wisely did not attempt to decide 
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between the merits of the rival schemes mooted by the McNair 
committee, but left the decision and the initiative to the people in 
the areas. In the result, with a few exceptions, all the universities 
and university colleges have become area training organizations; 
three institutes of education have been established outside the 
universities. This willingness to sacrifice a tidy uniformity for a 
more creative if untidy variety is one more example of an excellent 
British tradition. 

Before I refer to the achievements so far of the new area training 
organizations, I should like to acknowledge the work of their 
predecessors, the Training College Examinations Boards. Though 
they were called examinations boards, at their best they were far 
more. For about twenty years they brought training college and 
university people together to maintain a high standard of education 
and training. To their success may be attributed the fact that the 
line of advance recommended by the McNair committee was an 
even closer relation between the training colleges and the universities. 

The new area training organizations, however, have been furnished 
with wider opportunities, more representative constitutions and 
ampler means than the old joint boards ever enjoyed. Their powers 
are wider, for they are concerned not only with the initial training 
of teachers but with the more advanced studies of the teacher in 
service and with research. In the exercise of these functions they 
bring together more people in greater variety—people from the 
training colleges and the universities, from the Ministry of Education 
and the schools. Their means are ampler, for the Institutes of 
Education, whether financed by the universities or the Ministry, 
have not been hampered by lack of financial support. 

The effects of these favourable conditions have been most notice- 
able. New energies have been released. A welcome spirit of 
adventure has been introduced into the education and training of 
teachers. The improvement of communications between those 
engaged in the enterprise has provided fresh stimulus and enlarged 
our experience. Personal contacts between members of governing 
bodies, boards of studies and committees, and the publication of 
bulletins and journals, have improved the circulation of what were 
often regarded, with less than complete justice, as educational 
backwaters. The new spirit which is abroad is making the training 


of teachers one of the most invigorating fields of our educational 
system today. 
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The courses of initial training in the colleges have been revised by 
the area training organizations. It was said in the McNair report 
that the student survived by hurrying through his over-crowded 
curriculum. The demands on the student have been greatly reduced. 
He takes fewer subjects and there are fewer compulsory subjects. 
Some Institutes of Education have gone a long way towards making 
the student feel that if he engages in activities which interest him, 
and if he carries a study as far as his interest and ability take him, 
there are no external standards which he must attain. Few students 
who are admitted to courses of training need fear that they will not 
receive their certificates. It is not surprising that training colleges 
greatly prefer the new regime to the old, even if some of them look 
enviously at areas where even greater relaxations in requirements 
have been made than in their own. 

The Ministry of Education and the colleges and departments have 
also co-operated in providing more advanced courses for teachers. 
A student, after completing his two-year course of initial training, 
may go on at once to a grant-aided “ supplementary ” course of a 
year, and specialize to some extent in subjects such as piysical 
education or art. Teachers of five years standing may go on to 
““ special” courses of one year, with grants up to £300 from the 
Ministry of Education. On the completion of such courses, not 
necessarily by any examination, diplomas may be awarded, and the 
teacher may look forward to a more responsible post and a higher 
salary. These are longer full-time courses. The area training 
organizations have also increased greatly the opportunities for 
serving teachers to attend short or part-time refresher courses in a 
variety of subjects. 

Institute libraries add to the facilities teachers have for keeping 
up and improving their professional knowledge. Some of these 
spend far more money than most university departments. 

Area training organizations have started publications, varying from 
those of the house journal or parish magazine type to more serious 
and learned journals, cccasionally containing articles of permanent 
value. Teachers can read in their local publications about other 
people’s work and are encouraged to write about their own. 


I 


So much has been accomplished in so short a time that we need 
not be surprised or unduly disappointed that there is a debit side 
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of the account. I should be less than frank if I did not point out 
some of the weaknesses and dangers I see in the new arrangements 
for the training of teachers and the study of education. 


The tension of disparate standards 


In the first place, there is a certain amount of tension between 
universities and training colleges, or between universities and 
institutes of education. The McNair committee felt it would be 
advantageous to relate the training colleges more closely to the 
universities. Some members of the committee evidently had doubts. 
These were shared by many people in the universities, and they have 
not been altogether dispelled. The sceptics would acknowledge 
freely that the training colleges were doing indispensable work 
and doing it well, but would say it is not work with which the 
universities, as such, should be concerned. A difference of standards 
is evident and inevitable. The training colleges for their part 
appreciate the association with the universities and the enhanced 
status it confers on them, but have a natural distaste for external 
control, from whatever quarter it comes, and in particular fear that 
the university standards will be academic and unrealistically high. 
In some institutes, particularly where the university has been willing 
to share its status and awards without exercising much control over 
courses and examinations, there has been little or no tension, and 
a delightful spirit of bonhomie has prevailed. At the other extreme 
the institute has threatened to be torn asunder by the disparity of 
aims and standards. I think these differences of purpose and outlook 
can eventually be adjusted, but there is no denying that they exist 
and that time and patience will be needed. 

The difficulty of adjusting disparate attitudes and standards to 
one another would have existed in any case; but the circumstances 
of the last few years have accentuated it. The universities which 
agreed to establish Institutes of Education were persuaded that it 
was their duty to undertake responsibility for the training of teachers 
so as to raise the standard of education and training in the profession. 
The organized teaching profession shared these hopes. Yet circum- 
stances have forbidden any such general improvement of standards. 
No time could be less propitious for raising the standards of entry, 
training and certification than one in which there was a severe 
shortage of teachers. There are other reasons why standards have 
not been improved as the universities hoped, to which I shall refer 
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later, but the necessity of recruiting teachers in greatly increased 
numbers, would by itself have been a sufficient reason. 

One example of the relation between numbers and standards may 
be seen in the requirements for entry upon courses of training. 
Formerly a candidate had to have a School Certificate. Now he 
will have to reach the old credit standard, and in this respect 
standards have been raised, but he may pass in any five subjects 
of the examination, at as many sittings as he chooses. No attempt 
is made to ensure any particular elements or balance in the content 
of his secondary education. One subject is regarded as equally 
important with any other for an educated person. The Ministry of 
Education and all but two area training organizations do not even 
require a pass in English language. According to the Ministry’s 
Circular 227, thirty professional bodies—engineers, architects, 
pharmacists and so on—all demand a pass in English language; but 
for future teachers it is not required. 

These entrance requirements might not seem exacting; yet there 
was considerable opposition to them in the training colleges on the 
ground that they were, and it has been predicted that the colleges 
will have to take advantage, on a large scale, of the loophole which 
admits as exceptional cases applicants without even these qualifica- 
tions. 

It is not surprising that the universities and the teaching profession 
have felt this was a bad start to the raising of standards; yet the 
colleges could justifiably point out that they could not at present 
fill their places if high educational standards were maintained. The 
primary and secondary schools will have to recruit some 9,000 women 
teachers a year, yet at present only about 16,000 girls altogether stay 
on beyond the age of seventeen in grammar schools, and these have 
to supply the needs not only of teaching but of other occupations 
such as nursing. Until more grammar school boys and girls go on 
into sixth forms, the training colleges cannot hope to fill all their 
places direct from the grammar schools. Provided an applicant’s 
personality impresses them they are willing if need be to forgo 
educational qualifications. Universities of course acknowledge the 
importance of personality for teachers, but as custodians of educa- 
tional standards they doubt whether universities have any place in 
training college work; they feel they are in the unpleasant dilemma 
of appearing as harsh taskmasters or of lending themselves com- 
plaisantly to an imposing facade. 
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The initial training of teachers 

Different attitudes are even more evident when we consider courses 
of training and the awards to which they lead. Here differences in 
educational philosophy, which cut across the distinctions between 
university people and training college people, or between educationists 
and academics, are involved. 

The training college course as controlled by the old joint boards 
combined professional training with a continuation of the general 
education given in the grammar school. Its general education 
requirements were exacting: the student had to study a number of 
subjects, some of which could be roughly classified as “‘ academic”’, 
others of which might be more “ practical ” like handwork or music. 
There is little doubt that the curriculum was too full, and did not 
allow of enough adaptation to the needs of particular colleges or 
students. 

The new curriculum has certainly avoided these weaknesses. 
Generally speaking, apart from courses about teaching and some 
elementary work in English and mathematics, a student is usually 
required to study only one or two subjects, and he may choose these 
freely from whatever the college can offer. Further, there may be 
no common syllabuses as between colleges: thus science in one 
college may be very different from science in another college. Finally, 
some area training organizations have entirely or partially abandoned 
examinations in favour of the kindlier system of “‘assessment”’. 
Thus, to use the popular way of putting it, the area training organiza- 
tion, which is usually a university, does not “impose” subjects, 
syllabuses or examinations on students in training. Teaching is 
probably the only profession which is so unexacting about what its 
neophytes should learn or what standards they should reach. 

It would be a mistake to put these practices down to slackness or 
incuriousness. On the contrary, they are partly the result of theories 
sincerely held, and partly an inescapable reaction to the realities of 
the situation. The trainers of teachers are professionally interested 
in educational theories. Theories which are enthusiastically adopted 
in training colleges at present are naturalism and pragmatism. It is 
understandable that these theories should be popular at a time when 
we are particularly interested in the education of the younger and 
the less intellectual children, for such theories have much that is 
valuable to say about such education. Most training college students 
are going to teach in the primary and modern schools, and it is 
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natural enough to conclude that the methods they are being taught 
are the appropriate methods for teaching the students themselves. 
Further, psychology, which has become influential in the colleges, 
has taught us that education in the past has been too exclusively 
intellectual. The training college has applied its educational theories 
to the training of its own students. In the name of freedom and 
self-expression the trainers of teachers are less interested in the 
content of their courses. Method is everything. Activity methods 
have been app!ied to the students, and there is no doubt that students 
are enjoying their individual projects and finding much satisfaction 
in their plasticine, their scrap-books and their exhibitions. They 
are happier, more interested, more confident in themselves, more 
sociable towards other people. They are becoming better men and 
women as a result of these courses, and they will therefore be better 
teachers. 

We have to bear these gains in mind when we look at the darker 
side of the picture. I have little doubt that intellectual standards 
are less exacting than they were before the war. The training colleges 
formerly did more than their name implied: they not only trained, 
they continued the education begun in the grammar school. Students 
who did not go to a university could nevertheless rely on getting a 
good post-secondary education, allowing for the shortness of the 
course, in a training college. They acquired some understanding of 
the basic intellectual disciplines and the habits of hard thinking, such 
as those of the historian or the scientist, on which civilization depends. 
Now the training college is tending to live down to its name. As 
far as general education is concerned, it is living on the intellectual 
capital of the grammar school. The students would be hard put 
to it to pass Higher School Certificate, and a lecturer with scholarly 
interests would find greater scope for them in the sixth form. The 
students’ teaching methods, however, are certainly excellent, and 
those students who have something to teach will make fine teachers. 


(to be concluded) 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE THIRD 
PROGRAMME 


By Harman Grisewood 
Controller, Third Programme, British Broadcasting Corporation 


There are those no doubt who will be inclined to feel that serious 
study of broadcasting in relation to university work is waste of time 
in comparison with the urgent problems of adjustment and growth 
which are known to bear hardly upon the university world. Never- 
theless, what follows will I hope suggest to some that in its Third 
Programme aspect broadcasting deserves consideration even by 
those who are largely occupied with the internal difficulties of the 
universities themselves. The Third Programme, I believe, has a 
part to play in the solution of some of these problems; if this turns 
out to be so, it will of course be assisted to play its part more 
effectively by an understanding within the universities of its true 
aims and scope. Its role may be considered from the standpoint 
of the university in two aspects—outward and inward. Use 
of the Third Programme is made outwardly by contributing to it 
and inwardly by listening to it. In September this year the Third 
Prograrnme will have completed five years of its work. Its con- 
tinuance, I suggest, has been long enough to attempt some assess- 
ment of its place in our cultural life. In making this estimate it 
may be found there is room for a more vivid realization outside the 
Corporation and within it of what the Third Programme can and 
cannot do to assist university work. 


Broadcasting and the universities before 1946 


Both the Bruce Truscot volumes were completed before the Third 
Programme was established. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the references to broadcasting are few. The following, from the 
last chapter of Redbrick and the Future,* is characteristic and sig- 
nificant : “‘-Redbrick, as we have said, gets all too few of the 
distinguished speakers who go so readily to Oxbridge, but through 
the medium of the microphone, it might have of the very best. 
Discussion groups can be arranged as easily in universities as any- 
where. It is a thousand pities that these possibilities were not 
explored during the demobilization period, when the overflowing of 
our lecture-rooms led to a time-wasting duplication of lectures.” 

* Bruce Truscot, Red Brick University. Penguin edition, p. 364. 
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The fact is, though Mr. Truscot could not know it, that during 
this period and during the war itself exploration of possibilities 
similar to these was under way. The discussions led to the inaugura- 
tion of the Third Programme on September 29th, 1946. This result 
is not, indeed, what Mr. Truscot asked for in his book, but in some 
degree it meets his requirement. And it had the important conse- 
quence that with the start of the Third Programme the world of 
the university and the world of broadcasting for the first time became 
well known to each other. Until then the B.B.C.’s services were 
of course listened to in the university centres as elsewhere, but the 
work of the universities brought little to the programmes and 
university study gained little from them. But in a recent month, 
taken at random, of the eighty-eight talks broadcast in the Third 
Programme forty were contributed by university professors or by 
other senior members of the universities speaking on their own 
subjects. This change needs to be appreciated in the full setting of 
programmes other than talks, since much else came fresh into broad- 
casting besides the talks element. Before the Third Programme the 
plays of Shakespeare and Shaw, for example, at full-length, were a 
rarity; Wagner’s The Ring as a cycle had never been broadcast until 
last year; such courses of lectures as those by Butterfield, Hoyle or 
Carr were unknown to the broadcasting schedules. This enlargement 
of the scope of broadcasting was achieved by an act of liberation. A 
service was instituted, complementary to the other two, that was to 
be freed, first, from the obligation of regular, recurrent items at 
fixed times, and, second, from the need to amuse or interest very 
large numbers day after day. . 

From the earliest years it was envisaged that broadcasting as a 
public service monopoly must assume the duty of making available 
to its listeners the best of everything that can be communicated in 
sound, During the ’twenties and ’thirties the number of listeners 
grew by leaps and bounds, from thousands to millions. The radio 
achieved in two decades a growth that in terms of circulation had 
taken the press two centuries. It was hard to give full expression 
to this element of “‘ the best” in a programme that was expanding 
to these vast areas of popularity. If the Third Programme did not 
exist, it would be necessary sooner or later to invent something of 
the sort if the B.B.C. was to fulfil completely what is an essential 
part of its function. In this situation there was a good deal of 
potential material, some of it of the highest quality, which had 
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to be omitted from these big popular general-purpose programmes 
as they had become ; there was, correspondingly, a number of 
people who rarely made use of a wireless receiver except as a regulator 
of clocks, and as a convenient way of hearing the day’s events. So 
it was expected by the B.B.C. that the Third Programme would 
bring a new audience to broadcasting, corresponding to the new 
material of which the programme was cor nosed. Broadcasting 
techniques hitherto had developed sufficientiy to make available a 
great deal that was valuable to large numbers. This had been 
achieved with a due regard for the B.B.C.’s responsibilities and for 
its fundamental aims as laid down in its charter. These are to 
educate, to inform and to entertain. In terms of its own medium 
and function, broadcasting had proved itself co-extensive in range 
with the world of popular taste, with the world, for example, of the 
Promenade Concerts, with the West End theatres, with the news- 
papers and with the world of sporting events. But it was now to 
move alongside a somewhat new world—that of the serious period- 
icals, the foundation lectures, the specialist publishing houses and 
the research laboratories: and thus a contact was made with the 
universities. If the new programme was to aim at the best in all 


fields it was obvious that it must draw on those prominent in all 
branches of study and achievement; and obvious, too, that large 
numbers of these should be senior members of a university or 
connected with university work. 


The Third Programme : the inward aspect 


Considering first the aspect of the Third Programme earlier called 
inward, the question should be asked—what does it offer the student 
as a listener ? The answer, I believe, is that it will assist him to some 
extent in his own field of study, but much more in filling out his 
needs of general education where these needs are not met by the 
particular course that he follows. It will probably be agreed that 
the dangers of specialization are now to a large extent admitted 
and have been pretty well explored by recent discussion and factual 
evidence. The emphasis now seems to be upon the remedies, 
rather than upon diagnosis, where there is a need for them. These 
remedies bring to light the dangers of cramming the specialist 
student with a mass of information which he cannot co-ordinate. 
However desirable their aim there is, for example, a certain danger 
illustrated by the very name “ sandwich ” courses. It is, therefore, 
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more a matter for congratulation than otherwise that the Third 
Programme cannot satisfactorily be used as a supplementary 
course of instruction. Its aim is not directly an educational one, 
its programmes are not planned as a curriculum, they are not 
progressive and, regarded as a collection of single items, they are 
not elementary enough to be used in the way suggested by the 
title of a set of publications overseas vividly called “‘ smatter”’ books. 
But the listener to the programme may gain according to his taste 
and capacity an insight and understanding of the broad world of 
culture. A university lecturer in English Literature said recently 
that before starting his students upon their course of studies he made 
them read the twelve books of Vergil’s Aeneid. This exercise was to 
provide them with something of the cultural background that he 
regarded as indispensable to an appreciation of the literary scene. 
Looking back over the nearly completed five years there are a 
number of great works of literature which the Third Programme has 
offered its listeners, and which can be compared with the instance 
just given. These works include Paradise Lost, The Canterbury Tales, 
the Chanson de Roland, five of the Platonic Dialogues, Voltaire’s 
Candide and Wordsworth’s Prelude. Towards the end of this year 
Vergil’s poem will be offered to listeners in a new translation, 
specially undertaken for broadcasting, by Professor Day Lewis. 
From the standpoint here adopted it might be remarked that students 
could read these books for themselves in the university libraries. 
The fact is, however, that many more persons listen to broadcasts 
of works of literature than read them, and in the cases given it is 
relevant to point out that most of these great books were accom- 
panied by talks that explained or discussed them. The Aeneid will 
be introduced by an address from T. S. Eliot and during the period 
of the broadcasts of the twelve books there will be a number of 
talks by Vergil scholars at home and abroad. The experience of 
great literature is one of the most constant and powerful that we 
know. It is scarcely possible to relinquish after serious attention 
one of these books mentioned above and remain unaffected by 
it. These experiences at a formative stage in development are 
surely a means of providing the general civilizing quality that the 
English tutor desired. But not everyone is equally influenced 
by the achievements of literature. There are those minds who find a 
more congenial means of development through the assimilation of 
ideas in didactic form. These will more naturally feed upon the 
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courses of lectures such as those by Professor Butterfield on 
“‘ Christianity and History’, Professor Evans-Pritchard’s ‘ Social 
Anthropology” and Mr. Hoyle’s “ Nature and the Universe’’. 
These Third Programme lectures are obviously modelled upon such 
celebrated Foundation lectures as, for example, the Gifford series 
in Scotland. The Foundation lecture in the past was an important 
means of uniting the university. Scholars pursuing widely differing 
studies would be roused to a high degree of common interest by a 
lecturer of quality dealing with a vital contemporary theme ; this 
was not infrequently the case in such lectures as the Rede or the 
Romanes. These events in a university setting brought together 
not only diverse elements within the university but united it with 
the world of learning outside, and this larger interest, spreading 
sometimes far beyond national boundaries, was of immense benefit 
to human knowledge. The Third Programme broadcasts a number 
of Foundation lectures each year and thus enables an audience to 
hear them that is many hundred times the size of that before which 
they are delivered. Even the most celebrated of these addresses such 
as, for instance, Balfour’s set of Gifford lectures, made their effect 
through influencing at first a very small circle. The smallness of the 
Third Programme’s audience has often been remarked upon by the 
Press as an adverse factor and it is used as an argument against 
maintaining so expensive a luxury ; but seen in relation to the 
situation described above it is more truly to be valued as a vast 
extension of facilities that were formerly restricted to a few hundreds. 
Those who do in fact hear these lectures are in numbers to be com- 
pared with the crowds at one of our great sporting events, rather 
than with the numbers that can be admitted, for example, to the 
Sheldonian Theatre. 

Those who have been moved by the trend of expression in such 
writing as Sir Walter Moberly’s Crisis in the University or Ortega y 
Gasset’s Mission of a University, will feel concerned at the problem 
of specialization not only within a university setting, but in the 
broad context of our cultural life. If, therefore, the Third Programme 
has a part to play in diminishing dangers of specialization, this role 
exceeds the university sphere. Its work is, I believe, well illustrated 
by comparison with the aims and effects of the lectures that have 
been instanced. Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate what 
what was meant by referring to the inward aspect of the Third 
Programme seen in relation to university work. This inward aspect 
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mainly concerns the student and all those who learn from the 
programme by listening to it; the outward aspect mainly concerns 
members of the university teaching staff. 


The outward aspect 


Of what value, we must ask, is the Third Programme to the 
professors and the tutors? No doubt many do avail themselves of 
the programme as listeners, but their distinctive use of it will be as 
contributors. The question asked is best answered, perhaps, by 
putting another. Of what value is it to the professor and tutor to 
express his work in a setting that is not directly instructional and 
which goes beyond the boundaries of university teaching? That 
some value attaches to this expression is witnessed first perhaps by 
the university presses and also by the journals of the learned societies. 
Many of these latter are now threatened. Professor E. R. Dodds 
was reported by The Times (28th June, 1950) as saying that because 
of the high cost of printing since the war and rising rents, learned 
societies were finding it practically impossible to exist. This was a 
matter, he felt, which ought seriously to concern all those who care 
about preserving English cultural traditions. The Third Programme 
is not and never should become an academy. It would not be part 
of its function to possess a journal of the sort that Professor Dodds 
had in mind. But nevertheless it can do something to supply what 
was formerly given in abundance by these publications to the world 
of learning when they flourished more securely, and if these 
societies and periodicals have been and still are worth preserving, 
partly at any rate, in the universities’ interests, then the Third 
Programme deserves to be cherished as offering an opportunity that 
is similar. 

Few can now doubt that the element of research is one vital 
to the universities. Bruce Truscot, it will be recalled, goes so far 
as to say (Redbrick University, Chapter TV) that the promotion of 
research should be the chief aim of every university. Research can 
only flourish by the exchange of information and opinion. Some 
of the media of exchange are withering away for the lack of 
sustenance. Moreover, scholars and researchers are no longer the 
leisurely folk they once were ; many are burdened with administrative 
and other duties not directly connected with their subjects. Therefore, 
new and convenient means of communication are of vital importance 
to the development of the sciences and the humanities. Chief among 
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these new media is radio, but up to now the invention has been 
largely used for purposes other than those comprised within the 
university world. It is hoped by those within the B.B.C. whose work 
serves the Third Programme that its contributors in the universities 
will establish a closer contact with the programme and will thus 
enable it to be shaped more and more in accordance with the 
pattern of research that prevails in each branch of learning; so that 
the audience for the programme can feel assured that it is in touch 
with the best minds in each field of knowledge and with the vital 
and sensitive points in the development of each specialized branch 
of study. 


Results of an investigation 


The reader has gained some insight, I hope, into what is meant 
by the outward and inward aspects of the Third Programme; but 
at this stage it may be objected that the exposition has been theoretical 
and abstract, since little evidence is offered to show that in fact 
the programme is used in the way suggested. I would like, therefore, 
to offer the results of an investigation, hitherto unpublished, that 
was made last year in collaboration with two universities, by our 
Audience Research Department. Students at both universities, and 
members of the faculty at one, were questioned concerning the 
use they made of the radio. The universities were both civic 
centres, one situated in the north and one in the south of England. 
Thirty-one per cent. of students in one case, and 34 per cent. in the 
other never listened to the Third Programme at all; but of the rest, 
who heard it occasionally, 10 per cent. in one case and 15 per cent. in 
the other listened to the Third Programme frequently. These figures 
applied to the term-time. During vacation, when there is more leisure 
and greater opportunity to hear the programme, only 18 per cent. 
(in the case of both universities) never listened to the programme; 
20 per cent. in one case and 21 per cent. in the other reported them- 
selves as frequent listeners. There is a remarkable similarity 
between the two sets of figures which afford encouragement to 
regard them as fairly representative of the universities as a whole. 
This suggests that about ten thousand university students in Britain 
are frequent listeners to the Third Programme. Of the seventy-six 
members of the faculty at one of the universities who were questioned, 
54 per cent. declared that they listened to the programme frequently, 
36 per cent. occasionally and only 10 per cent. that they never listened 
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at all (among undergraduates with comparable facilities only 21 per 
cent. listened frequently). Fifty-seven per cent. of the faculty 
declared that they heard in term-time, and 54 per cent. in vacations, 
broadcasts bearing upon their university subjects. These investi- 
gations were made at a time when the coverage of the Third Pro- 
gramme was admittedly poor and patchy. Since the 8th April this 
year a new Third Programme transmitter has been brought into 
operation situated in Daventry, and good reports have been received 
of reception as far north as Inverness, at Dublin, and in East Anglia. 
This development is bound to make the programme better known 
and in some degree to add to its listeners. Contact with universities 
will, I hope, therefore be made easier. 


University broadcasting 


But however close this connexion may become, it is important to 
realize that the Third Programme cannot itself be directly educational 
without changing its nature altogether. It can be argued, of course, 
that the funds and resources spent upon it would be employed with 
more profit to society if the Third Programme was made to be an 
instrument of higher education. Those who argue in favour of this 
change must regard the loss involved as well as the advantage sought. 
The loss would be of a radio service distinct altogether from a 
university and yet with some of the characteristics of an institution 
about it; because it has no teaching obligation it can attract the 
work of the creative composer and writer. It is not an academy, 
it is not a research centre, and yet it can assist the function of both 
of these by the communication of information and ideas and by 
creating opportunity for their expression. The Programme is a 
vital part of the main stream of domestic broadcasting and it would 
be weakened by any adaptation of it for particular purposes that 
apply to particular groups. Its aim must be inclusive, never 
exclusive. An attempt to appreciate the Third Programme on these 
lines will throw into relief the suggestion, brought forward from 
time to time, for the establishment of university radio stations. 
Some have thought that this proposal should replace the Third 
Programme and would be more useful. It is not for me to argue 
this issue but in considering it, thought should be given to the 
differences between these university stations* as they would be 
and the Third Programme as it is. 


* See Report of the Broadcasting Committee 1949. Cmd. 8116 Para. 295. 
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The best examples of university stations which at present exist 
are to be found in the United States. The views of one sym- 
pathetically inclined towards radio and university work are 
worth attention.* At the end of 1949, Mr, Siepmann tells 
us there were 103 educational stations in the United States. 
Thirty-four of these are owned by colleges and universities. On 
the whole the results are held to be disappointing. The following 
critical points are made: (1) the radio personnel are below the 
standard required, (2) there is an imperfect grasp of educational 
aims, (3) there are unsatisfactory relations between the radio stations 
and the faculty, and (4) the budgets are wholly inadequate. These 
are serious criticisms of a widespread system that has been 
established long enough to have emerged from the first experimental 
stage. There can be no doubt that a great deal of goodwill and 
energy has been expended upon these educational stations. I suggest 
the most significant criticism is the last, concerning the inadequate 
budgets. Radio is a costly undertaking and unless each of these 
stations can be equipped to the standard of a B.B.C. service, I believe 
the results are bound to disappoint by comparison. Except, therefore, 
in a very limited way university radio stations could not replace 
the work at present done by the Third Programme, and in most of 
the chief functions a great deal of its work would be cancelled 
altogether since the aims of the two are very different. 

What has been said in these pages attempts no more than to open 
up a subject which, it is hoped, will be more fully explored in the 
future. The recognition of differences is as important a basis of 
co-operation as the acknowledgment of similarities. Thus, in the 
case of the Third Programme and universities, it is important to 
understand the differences of aim; it is important also to realize 
to what extent the two spheres intersect. It is hoped that with a 
growing awareness of the place of the Third Programme in our 
cultural life there will come about an understanding by the B.B.C. 
of university needs, and within the universities an understanding 
of the Third-Programme aims. If these two can be securely estab- 
lished a flourishing future can be seen in prospect and a fruitful 
partnership maintained. 


*C. A. Siepmann, Radio, Television and Society. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1950, 


































RESIDENCE AND ALTERNATIVES 


By John Murray 
Principal of the University College of the South-West, Exeter 


Dr. Ashby’s article in the February number is a reminder that 
the problem of residence is still there—at Belfast, and elsewhere. 
His answer, bold and obvious, cuts deep. The adoption of it might 
close the matter for some universities, at least for a long time. 

In the national awakening during and after the war the idea of 
residence had a great welcome. So had many, too many, other 
ideas of reform or amelioration. The sudden new mood deceived 
the nation : all those fine things could not be done at once, or if 
so done, not done well. The general frustration has not spared 
the idea of residence. Despite the wide acceptance of it, a cloud 
of doubt hangs over its working out. At the outset how to proceed 
at all is in doubt, for there is no accepted theory or plan, and the 
debate about these things has died down. What remains? The 
glamour of the old universities, for one thing. But glamour can 
mislead. These ancient exemplars are collegiate universities, and 
the new universities are decidedly unitary. Again, the present 
aspect of the old universities is the result of long and slow growth, 
whereas the victims of glamour ignore the time factor and the lesson 
of small beginnings. The old universities, to be sure, offer the new 
a noble inspiration. But that is enough, and all that is safe, for 
the new universities to take over. They must fit their residential 
methods precisely to their needs and their circumstances. 

Next, there are the sceptics. They need not be downright dis- 
believers in residence in the abstract, but they disbelieve in abstract 
views. Claims for heavy spending on residence crop up in a 
concrete context of diverse claims. In a period of stringency the 
sceptics, or many of them, would prefer the spending to be on the 
departments. 

Next, there are the practical difficulties. Even the best friends of 
residence realise that obstacles of finance, building permits, labour 
supply, etc., are already severe, and look like becoming chronic. 
The severer the practical impasse, the sharper the scrutiny of values 
and principles. There will be plenty to ask: “ Is your policy really 
necessary ?”’ For the plan of removing students wholesale from 
their homes, or even their lodgings, to the Halls of their civic 
university has an air of paradox. The requirements of residence 
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need to be put more modestly and more conciliatorily. The 
questions for answer are such as: — 


(a) What is aimed at by residence, and, besides the one supreme 
and supremely expensive method of large Halls built wholesale, 
what other methods would do what is aimed at, or contribute 
to it? 

(b) Whether this supreme method might not be safest and even 
best approached by circumspect steps and stages from small 
beginnings ? 

(c) Whether there is not a wide variation in universities in the 
taste for residence, in sheer need for it, and in circumstances 
conducive to it? 


(d) Whether the policy of residence is a specific formula for 
indiscriminate application anywhere and everywhere, or whether 
it should be a local response to a local problem ? 

(e) Whether the ready-made large-scale pattern is better than 
progressive realization and variability ? 


Everything, alas! takes longer than one thinks, and usually 
everything costs more. This is true even of mechanical production, 
mass or otherwise. How much truer is it in the sphere of biology ! 
That is the sphere to which Halls belong : if a Hall is to be organic, 
a unity, a community, it must be viewed thus. Halls need time to 
grow: and normal growth is from small beginnings to a full size, 
whatever the optimum size may be. Twenty-five years’ experience 
of starting, developing, and observing Halls has left me in no 
doubt about this size. I put it at 70 to 80: and even this figure is a 
compromise with hampering ideas of economy. 


A plurality of halls 


Dr. Ashby appears to think of the typical Hall as housing 
150 students and costing £250,000. But could a university of any 
consequence stop at one Hall? If residence remained a modest o1 
trivial minority mode, it might divide the university distressingly 
into “ins” and “outs”. If it is granted that residence, for the 
general comfort of the institution, should go all the way, or should 
at least become the majority mode, how about filling a galaxy of 
Halls, and keeping them full? It is doubtful if an overwhelming 
taste for residence exists anywhere. Compulsion would hardly 
serve, unless sweetened by the concession of unduly low charges. 
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A university committed on a substantial scale to residence of the 
type of which Dr. Ashby thinks is in for trouble. The large-scale 
planning for residence, moreover, rests on an anticipation that 
may prove false, or greatly exaggerated. The capital grants of the 
University Grants Committee may have to be tapered off, or spaced 
sparingly over a period of years. 

A standard Hall to house 150 students and to cost £250,000, and 
by implication to be one item in a palatial series, is a project to be 
viewed indeed with caution. For one Hall, it is clear, cannot fulfil 
the policy of residence. The financing is not the only difficulty. 
The moral requirements have also to be met. The plan of building 
great Halls in series may be a mistake. There is not as yet enough 
experience in the United Kingdom to prove or disprove it. The 
prime point is scale. Dr. Ashby, being deterred by finance, turns his 
back on Halls. His proposals would confer advantages on all 
students instead of creating a privileged group in a Hall ; and they 
include various things desirable in themselves and not as mere 
alternatives, or a second-best. But need anyone declare against all 
Hails whatsoever ? 


Halls, or hotels? 


There are in fact Halls and Halls. Their variety in size, age and 
character permits a variety of comments. Thus, small Halls can 
be very good Halls. Large ones can be imposing failures. 
Inconveniences, limitations, and makeshifts need not rob a Hall of 
essential goodness: on the contrary. The more a Hall approximates 
to the comforts and conveniences of a large up-to-date hotel, the 
liker a hotel it may prove, and may continue. The liker it is to a 
hotel, the better it will serve, of course, for money-making purposes 
in the vacations. It is possible that at the student stage mankind 
benefits by certain pressures of housing inconvenience and inade- 
quacy. The reaction to this pressure can be advantageous and 
even educative, provided the pressure is not severe or obviously 
hurtful. That student life should circulate, calm, confident, and 
unimpeded, in Halls of spacious ease with complete equipment for 
comfort and convenience close at hand by day and night is a doubtful 
boon for the students themselves. Students need to be “ squeezed ”’, 
because at their age most young people need to be squeezed, by 
ambition, by programmes of work, by their teachers, and even, 
yes, by a touch of hardship in daily life. 
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Some Halls have originated on a small scale in adapted dwelling- 
houses, eked out by huts or by light constructions, and made 
serviceable by makeshifts and economies. Under such conditions 
a group of twenty or thirty students, guided by a Warden, is capable 
of creating a happy atmosphere and an intimate tradition truly 
academic. Their good work will enable growth to take place 
without loss of organic quality, provided growth is gradual. The 
living examples of residential paradox are very persuasive. The 
worst-found Hail by far of all that I have watched through the years 
—and extremely ill-found it was—had an excellent spirit. The 
best-found has not fully answered the hopes entertained of it. Of 
the others some have gone on gradually from small beginnings to 
sizes that but for their history would be excessive. Others, still 
on a small scale, are maturing solidly. 


University as club 


It would be difficult to imagine a more comprehensive scheme 
than Dr. Ashby’s alternative. With the exception of the Halls 
which it aims at forestalling or superseding, it offers almost every 
possible facility and amenity. From breakfast to bedtime it is a 
home from home for the studious, and for others a club of infinite 
opportunities. These whole-day premises for many hundreds of 
students, or thousands, as it might be, would require supervision 
and a large domestic staff. Both could be found, though at some 
cost, and for both quarters would be needed on the spot. Parallel 
accommodation would have to be provided for the academic staff, 
whose corporate needs are not too well met in some universities. 
The range of large public rooms would require generous dimensions 
of breadth, length, and height. Two good layers of study-bedrooms 
might well be got into the cubic space of some of the larger rooms. 
But this point of comparative finance does not weaken Dr. Ashby’s 
contentions. The idea of concentrating in a dignified and 
effectual way the public-room accommodation for students and 
staff is nothing but what a unitary university deserves. Concentra- 
tion means siting, and some universities might lack a suitable site, 
or be unable or unwilling to bring all their elements into one location, 
and concentration, again, might be costly, but the merits of the 
scheme still stand. The cost, indeed, would be raised by proper 
provision for a claim not mentioned by Dr. Ashby. The women who 
flock by the hundred into universities, and who need more privacy 
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than suffices for men, would require some special and exclusive 
accommodation in the comprehensive scheme. The place of 
women in the mixed universities, the distinctive contribution to be 
expected of them, and the conditions needed to assure their comfort 
and effectiveness have not as yet been thoroughly studied. The 
sociology in the universities appears to be directed upon anything 
but the universities themselves. 


Dr. Ashby’s essentials 


What Dr. Ashby’s plan comes to seems to be this: build the 
university first, and then the Halls. If the first were done in the 
way he suggests, the second might never be necessary, or at any 
rate would be less urgent. Whether it would be much cheaper 
than building one or more Hails of standard size may be doubted, 
but is not a decisive point. The intrinsic merits of the plan seem 
to justify an attempt to carry it out. All it needs is a university 
with a mind to try. 

But a doubt lingers whether it is desirable or possible to take an 
absolutely strict line against residence in the interests of other 
projects. If Halls begin best small and modest, and best grow by 
degrees, finance can scarcely be an insuperable bar. In a general 
scheme orientated away from residence the women students may 
reasonably be held to be entitled to a measure of exceptional treat- 
ment. They are the minority in universities, and minorities usually 
need protection, and particularly female minorities. Here arises a 
sociological point. The gentler sex, maturing quicker, is two or 
three years ahead of men in certain respects when both join 
universities about 18. The discrepancy affects the social life 
and the personal tensions in mixed universities in various ways, 
some of them obvious and others the opposite. This circumstance 
confronts universities with a real problem, though not a grave one. 
The standards and preferences of women and their greater need for 
privacy suggest that they should have some centres peculiarly and 
exclusively their own. They could have no better citadels than a 
Hall or a few Halls of reasonable refinement ; small Halls of slow 
growth, where women’s outlook and women’s academic reactions 
may win clarity and force, and exert influence. In the corporate life of 
a university certain lessdns in the civilities can be learned best by the 
one sex from the other. What men can learn from women radiates 
with most effect, probably, from established well-found centres. 











THE TEACHING OF GREEK 


By George Thomson 
Professor of Greek, University of Birmingham 


During the past fifty years classical studies have lost the command- 
ing position which they once held in our educational system. They 
have had to make room for newer subjects, such as modern languages 
and the natural sciences, which are more directly related to 
contemporary life. That is as it should be. Unfortunately, however, 
they have not been reorganized in conformity with the new conditions. 
The methods of teaching have remained substantially unchanged, 
and the result is that the decline has been greater than it need have 
been. 

This is a serious loss. In saying that I do not mean to subscribe 
to all the arguments that are commonly advanced in support of a 
classical education. On the contrary, I believe that the traditional 
method of teaching the classics, so far from being the perfect 
intellectual discipline that it is sometimes claimed to be, is in some 
respects positively harmful. At the same time, there can be no doubt 
that a knowledge of classical antiquity is indispensable to a full 
understanding of European civilization. That being so, the subject 
would, I believe, attract more students than it does at present, were 
it not for the inordinate amount of time that is normally spent 
in learning the two languages at school—five to seven years for 
Greek, six to eight or nine for Latin. The method of teaching the 
languages is obsolete. 

The purpose of this article is not to discuss the problem as a 
whole, but merely to present a brief report of my experience in 
teaching Greek during the fourteen years in which I have been in 
charge of the subject at Birmingham University. 


A new approach 


When I came to Birmingham in 1937, the course for the degree 
of B.A. with honours in classics, lasting three years, was designed 
for students of the ordinary kind, who had studied Greek and Latin 
for several years at school. Provision was made, however, for those 
who had no previous knowledge of Greek. They spent a year doing 
Elementary Greek, another year doing the Intermediate Course, and 
then entered the School of Classics, making five years in all. In 
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exceptional cases they might be admitted into the School immediately 
after completing the Elementary Course. It was clear, however, that 
these students were severely handicapped. Accordingly, I decided 
to reconstruct the Greek part of the course so as to make it equally 
suitable for both types of student, and at the same time to speed up 
the Elementary Course so that it could be thrown open to other 
students as a subsidiary subject. 

The immediate obstacle to any reforms of this kind was the 
regular practice of unprepared translation and prose composition, 
which accordingly I abolished. The weakness of unprepared 
translation is that the problems it poses are artificial problems. The 
study of Greek—and particularly the comparative study of Greek 
and English—raises many real problems, which, being real, provide 
a far more satisfying and effective intellectual exercise. As for 
composition, it rests on the mistaken assumption that it is possible 
to write correctly a language which one cannot speak. The so-called 
“fair copies”’ are spurious. The errors they contain only escape 
notice because their authors adopt a subjective, unscientific—even 
anti-scientific—attitude to the language, which of course is trans- 
mitted to the students. It has taken me years to rid myself of 
this attitude, which I believe to have contributed largely to the 
decline of the classics. I have had to learn Greek all over again. 

By abolishing composition a further obstacle was removed. So 
long as composition is maintained, the beginner must begin with 
Attic Greek, because he will be required to write Attic prose. If 
composition is dropped, he is free to begin with Homeric Greek, 
which gives him a better start from every point of view. The Homeric 
poems are the earliest Greek documents we possess. Starting with 
them, we start from the beginning. Experience has shown that it is 
easier to proceed from Homeric Greek to Attic than to proceed in 
the reverse direction. This is true both of the language and of the 
subject-matter. There is nothing in Attic literature which can be 
enjoyed with so little previous explanation as the Iliad or Odyssey. 
Thus, by starting with Homer, the learner’s task is made both lighter 
and more methodical; for he is studying both the language and the 
literature in the order of their historical development. 

Accordingly, in the Elementary Course we begin with Homeric 
Greek. The course lasts for one session and consists of three hours’ 
teaching each week. At the end of it the students have acquired the 
rudiments of the language and read Books VI and VII of the Odyssey. 
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These two books are now covered without difficulty and we are 
intending shortly to add Book VIII. Having completed the course, 
those who are only taking Greek as a subsidiary subject will give it 
up; but even they have gone far enough to continue on their own, 
if they wish, and some of them do. The others, entering the School 
of Classics in the following session, join forces there with students 
fresh from school who have done Greek for several years. How are 
the two streams merged? To answer this question I must say a 
little more about the Elementary Course. 


Constructing the course 


When I began work on this course, I approached the problem 
from a purely empirical point of view: that is to say, my aim was 
to make Greek easier to learn, so that it might be learnt more quickly. 
1 soon discovered, however, that the quickest way to learn Greek is 
to study it scientifically ; and, having made this discovery, I set about 
replacing descriptive grammar with historical linguistics. Taught in 
this way, on the basis of historical linguistics, the language is not 
only easier to learn, but the process of learning it, instead of being 
merely an irksome means to an end, becomes also an end in itself; 
it acquires an intrinsic value as a training in scientific method, which 
the students can, and do, apply to other languages, including their 
own. In this way they are led to perceive that behind the study of 
particular languages there lies the study of language as such—the 
science of linguistics—which is linked up on every side with other 
subjects, such as literature, history, sociology, philosophy and 
psychology. 

A simple example will show what I mean. The deponent verb 
in Latin is conventionally described as being passive in form and 
active in meaning. It may be doubted whether, even from a 
descriptive point of view, this formulation is satisfactory: is morior 
active? From a historical point of view it is false in both particulars. 
The deponent is neither passive in form nor active in meaning; it 
is in origin, both in form and meaning, a middle. The Latin passive 
voice is a middle, which, except in the deponents, has changed its 
meaning. It is, therefore, a comparatively late development. So 
in Greek. There are no distinctive passive endings. The endings of 
the aorist passive are those of the intransitive aorist active. The 
present passive is properly a middle. The middle was a reflexive, 
indirect or direct, which came to be used as an intransitive and hence 
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ultimately as a passive: I wash for myself (indirect reflexive), I wash 
myself (direct reflexive), I wash (intransitive), I am washed (passive). 
Thus, the Greek passive was even less developed than the Latin. 
In all the Indo-European languages we find that the passive is a 
relatively late development. Why is this so? This question takes 
us beyond the bounds of linguistics. The distinctive feature of the 
Passive voice is that the object of the action of the verb functions 
as the grammatical subject : that is, the subject is regarded objectively. 
It raises, therefore, the fundamental philosophical problem of the 
subject-object relationship, on which the science of historical 
linguistics will yet throw much light. Obviously, a problem of this 
kind cannot be solved in an Elementary Greek Course, but it is 
something that it should be raised ; and, if we study the language on 


the basis of historical linguistics, such problems confront us at every 
turn. 


Content of the course 


The content of the course may be summarized as follows. First 
of all, the student is introduced to the concept of the Indo-European 
family of languages and the general principles of comparative and 
historical linguistics. Then he proceeds to the origin and history of 
writing: the pictographic, ideographic and phonographic stages in 
the evolution of the Mesopotamian and Egyptian scripts; the 
Phoenician alphabet and its relation to the Greek ; the differentiation 
of the East and West Greek alphabets ; the place of Etruscan; and a 
comparative analysis of the Greek and Latin alphabets showing in 
detail where and why they differ. Then follows an account of the 
function and origin of inflections, and of the functional relation 
between word-order and pitch-accent in English and Greek. In all 
this we are mainly concerned with general principles, sufficient to 
arouse the student’s interest without overburdening him with factual 
material. After that we examine in detail the morphology of the 
Greek noun and verb, which are divided into two types, thematic 
and athematic. The categories of case, number, gender, voice, mood, 
tense and aspect are examined historically, and, by the application 
of phonetics, the personal endings of the verb are reduced to a basic 
set of six (excluding the dual). This is the first part of the course, 
occupying about eight weeks (24 lectures). The students have already 
begun reading the Odyssey, and in the second part, after being 
introduced to the principles of epic poetry, they devote the rest of 
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the session to reading the two books of the Odyssey already 
mentioned, the further work on morphology and syntax being 
treated incidentally. The only text-book is the text of the Odyssey. 
The rest is done with duplicated material and photostats. 

The first part of the course is designed to arouse the student’s 
interest by introducing him to theoretical linguistics and on this 
basis to construct a theoretical and historical scaffolding within 
which the actual forms of the language can be built up systematically 
and so committed to memory with the minimum of conscious effort. 
In the second part, the student tends to forget, not the forms them- 
selves, which are kept before him in his reading, but the theoretical 
framework in which he learnt them. He is now preoccupied with 
mastering the vocabulary, and so the scaffolding falls away. This 
does not matter, because it has served its immediate purpose. The 
examination at the end of the course contains no questions on 
theoretical linguistics, being designed simply to test his knowledge 
of the language and of the text he has read. 

In the following session, as I have explained, these students join 
up with others fresh from school. Their reading and vocabulary is 
by comparison very limited, but they have learnt the language from 
a different point of view, which to the others is entirely new. This 
serves to redress the balance. The work of the first year includes a 
systematic study of Greek phonetics and a general introduction 
to the language covering exactly the same ground as the first part 
of the Elementary Course, only more thoroughly and methodically. 
In the second year, too, there is a course on Greek linguistics, devoted 
to comparative Greek and Latin morphology and syntax; and for 
those who wish to pursue the subject further there is an optional 
advanced course in the third year. Thus, the scientific study of the 
language is carried right through, providing a rigorous intellectual 
discipline which I believe to be superior to any that can be derived 
from composition and unseen translation. 

Much still remains to be done. In the Elementary Course the 
main weakness is in the teaching of vocabulary, which is still 
unsystematic. What is needed here is a presentation of the principles 
of word-building in Greek, based, so far as possible, on the words 
actually used in Odyssey VI-VII. That should not be difficult; 
only we have not yet had time to work it out. In the subsequent 
years the treatment of syntax lags behind the treatment of morpho- 
logy. This is a more difficult problem, because comparative and 
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historical syntax is a relatively undeveloped subject; but it must be 
tackled, if we are to provide the students with a uniformly scientific 
treatment of the language as a whole. 

These results have been obtained without diminishing the students’ 
reading. On the contrary, it has been increased. Those who 
graduated last year had read more than four times as much literature 
and studied twice as much history and philosophy as those who 
graduated fourteen years ago. At the same time, those who, having 
done composition at school, wish for any reason to take it up again 
at a later stage, do not find themselves at a disadvantage; for, thanks 
to their wide reading, it comes back to them without difficulty. 

And yet, it may be urged, there is surely one virtue in composition 
for which no satisfactory substitute can be found in this or any other 
method. Composition is creative. It may be granted that com- 
position has some value as a creative exercise for those who enjoy 
it (for the rest it is deadly); and therefore, if composition is to be 
abandoned, some other form of creative activity—and, if possible, 
a better one—must be provided. What is it to be? 


The place of Modern Greek 


I found what I believe to be the right answer to this question a 
quarter of a century ago, but it is only during the past few years 
that I have had an opportunity of putting it into practice. When 
I first went to Greece as an undergraduate in 1926, I was at a loss 
to understand why classical scholars, eager to refresh themselves at 
the fount of Hellenism, should spend all their time contemplating 
ruins of lifeless stone without noticing that the object of their quest 
still flows from the lips of the people. The relation between Ancient 
and Modern (spoken) Greek is so close that they are treated by all 
authorities, not as two languages, like Latin and Italian, but as one. 
The difference between Modern Greek and Homer is no greater 
than the difference between Modern English and Piers Plowman, 
though there is a span of twenty-six centuries in the one case and 
only six in the other. Hence, an English student reading Plato with 
no knowledge of Modern Greek is at the same disadvantage as a 
foreign student reading Chaucer with no knowledge of Modern 
English. For such students, however erudite they may become, the 
language of their author must remain for ever dead. No foreign 
student of English would be so misguided as to cut himself off from 


the living source, and the foreign student of Greek should learn 
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from his example. In that way he will develop a creative activity 
which is real, not artificial, and he will find that the ancient language 
he is studying suddenly comes to life. 

This experience comes as something of a shock to those who, like | 
myself, have been brought up in the old tradition. But it is a salutary 
shock. As I said before, 1 found I had to learn Greek alt over again. 
Some years ago a distinguished scholar said to me: “1 started once 
to learn some Modern Greek, but, when I found they use the 
genitive instead of the dative, I felt affronted and had to give it up.” 
He should have devoted his life to Common Indo-European, in 
which the cases are all inviolate—a language which is not only safely 
dead but has never existed, a pure abstraction. This is only an 
extreme case of that disdain for reality which has done so much to 
lower the prestige of classical studies. 

My students now spend an hour a week in their second and third 
years learning Modern Greek by the direct method from a Greek 
graduate of the University of Athens. This work is still in the 
experimental stage, but it has already justified itself. Besides 
enhancing their understanding of the ancient language, it directs 
their attention to the riches of Medieval and Modern Greek literature. 
Accordingly, I hope at a later stage to establish, alongside the School 
of Classics, a separate School of Greek, in which the student will 
have the opportunity of following the history of the Greek people 

—their language, literature, and institutions—over a period of nearly 
three thousand years. No other language can offer so long a historical 
perspective. 

These innovations could not have been introduced without the 
co-operation of the students. Every important change has been 
discussed with them, and recently these consultations have been put 
on a formal basis. The students of each year meet by themselves 
once a session to discuss their work, including the syllabus and the 
teaching, and present a written report embodying their criticisms 
and suggestions. These reports are then read and discussed by staff 
and students at a special meeting of the whole department. 

In conclusion, I must record that the developments I have 
described were discussed, planned and carried out in close collabora- 
tion with Nicholas Bachtin, head of the Department of Linguistics, 
who died last year—a dear friend and colleague and one of the most 
brilliant intellects I have known. 









UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN THE 
COLONIES—I 


An Interim Report 


By Richard Offor 


Library Adviser to the Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education in the Colonies 


To one who saw the eleven Colonial Prime Ministers in the 
procession before Queen Victoria as she drove along Cheapside at 
her Diamond Jubilee and who wore a khaki tie at the time of the 
South African War, the present day interpretation of a “ colony ” 
still sounds a strange note. At school and college it was drilled 
into us that a Colony was an overseas settlement of one’s own folk 
such as that typically Victorian effort whose centenary the Canterbury 
province of New Zealand is now celebrating. The old established 
West Indies and the new West and East African territories were 
somewhat reluctantly conceded the title of Crown Colonies if they 
had emerged from the Protectorate phase. But the older Colonies 
are now Dominions which have attained the status of independent 
nations, with the Crown as the one connecting link, whilst the 
existing Colonies are regions largely unsuitable for white settlement. 


With this transformation our attitude to these dependent territories 
has radically changed. Between the first and second World Wars 
Dominions and Colonies acquired national status, strange as it still 
seems to one who listened to the speeches of Joseph Chamberlain. 
The idea of our trusteeship for backward areas is not coloured by 
self-righteousness, and will be hailed by future generations as a 
substantial offset to the gathering gloom of the last three decades. 








































Pre-1939 higher education 


In no sphere has this ideal of trusteeship been more significant 
than in that of higher education. The attainment of Dominion 
status by all the larger territorial units is now a recognised goal, 
for which purposes schools, colleges and universities must prepare 
in substantial numbers the men and women who are to help promote 
the welfare of their own folk. The schools are of course a primary 
need ; till there are efficient secondary schools there is not the human 


material for university education, yet the universities and colleges 
(5016) F2 
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must train the teachers. Even before 1914 Gordon Memorial College 
existed in the Sudan, now included for Higher Education under the 
benevolent eye of the Inter-University Council, although until 
recently it was mainly a secondary school. Also under Edward VII 
was founded the College of Medicine at Singapore which has 
attained such a sure position in the medical world of South East 
Asia. Later came Makerere College in Uganda which, like Gordon 
College, was for some time rather a place for secondary education. 
Now both Gordon and Makerere are definite university colleges. 

The Royal University of Malta was constituted in 1769, and in 
1928 Raffles College was founded for Arts and Science, now happily 
married to the Medical College at Singapore as the University of 
Malaya. Hong Kong had already founded a University in 1911. 

Developments since the last war have been striking and mark a 
new era. As a result of the Commission which visited the West 
Indies under Sir James Irvine, a residential University College has 
been founded in Jamaica. Following on the Elliott Commission’s 
visit to West Africa two great institutions have arisen: University 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria, and the University College of the Gold 
Coast, temporarily housed at Achimota. Each has an extensive 
‘campus ”’, on which lecture rooms, laboratories, hostels and private 
residences are being erected at great cost, with the library as a 
central feature. As indicated, Gordon Memorial College and 
Makerere have also been elevated in status. All these Colleges in 
the West Indies and in Africa are being fostered for the moment 
by that wise and careful mother, the University of London, against 
the time when they will themselves attain full university status. 
The location of the offices of the Inter-University Council, which 
co-ordinates the activities of these institutions, in Gordon Square 
in University of London territory has been a great boon. 


A general survey 


University College of the West Indies. This occupies a beautiful 
site of a square mile at Mona six miles from Kingston, Jamaica. 
Whilst the Institute of Jamaica at the capital has one of the finest 
libraries of Caribbean literature in existence, there was little other 
library provision on which the new College could rely, although 
Mr. Bryant is doing valiant work in building up the Jamaica Library 
Service, under the auspices of the island Government and of the 
British Council, much on the lines of a British county library. 
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The College Library is temporarily housed in the former Chapel of 
the Gibraltar camp, but I was privileged to see the Chancellor, 
Princess Alice, lay the foundation stone of a fine new building, 
which will be centrally placed. A prominent feature is naturally 
contact with the United States: good gifts have been made by 
American libraries and exchanges secured by the publication by 
the College of the Caribbean Quarterly. The gift of the Deerr 
library of West Indian books also should be mentioned. 

University College, Ibadan. Begun in 1948, this Library already 
possesses 60,000 volumes and it is placed close to the largest of our 
African cities and in our biggest African Colony. The Carr, Dyke 
and other gifts are of great value, and the College has purchased 
for a moderate price some hundreds of important volumes from 
the former Leeds Clergy School, for it must be remembered that 
the two West African Colleges stress the importance of Christian 
education. A large new building is planned. All the African colleges 
have a strong interest in Africana: Ibadan and the Gold Coast 
naturally concentrate on West Africa, Makerere and Gordon College 
on East Africa north of the Zambesi. 

University College of the Gold Coast. This has received from 
local authorities extensive grants which have enabled it to build up a 
large collection of science periodicals. In this way it will be possible 
in all these colleges for specialists to be appointed who will find 
indispensable research material on the spot. At present housed on 
the well-known site of Achimota College, a move will be made in 
time to the new and splendid position of Legon Hill. 

Makerere College, University College of East Africa. The Library 
has made substantial progress since the war. The General Library 
is in the main buildings at Makerere. Across a small valley is the 
medical section, where the Library has been rapidly increased in 
the last two years, particularly by the success of Dr. Davies in the 
United States in securing valuable American gifts. 

Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. Here the Newbold Library 
has been entirely reorganized since 1947. Fortunately it has been 
possible to rearrange the central block of the College so that 
relatively ample space has been set free for reading rooms, book 
storage and administration. The Librarian’s anxiety for the effective 
growth of the Arabic section is much to be commended. 

Royal University of Malta. Hitherto largely dependent on the 
Royal Library, a special grant has been expended since the war 
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on the acquisition of important English sets, recent encyclopedias 
and reference books for the University. Much significance is attached 
te the valuable archives of the Knights of St. John which offer a 
fruitful field to the research worker. 

University of Malaya. Large sums have recently been expended 
on periodicals which are considered as the first essential of 
a library on which research workers will depend. During this 
year, a wing will be erected on the Raffles College site for the Arts 
and Science books which will give good accommodation for the 
time being. Great care has been exercised in the organization and 
equipment of the Medical Library. A new site just across on the 
mainland from the island of Singapore has been acquired and here 
it is hoped to include a great library building as a central feature. 

University of Hong Kong. As an older foundation this had already 
built up a considerable library when the Japanese occupation brought 
activities to an abrupt end. The books were largely dispersed but 
such has been the energy displayed that the Library is now stronger 
than ever. With the acquisition of the Morrison and the Hankow 
Club collections it is now world famous for its Chinese section. 


Extensive building additions are contemplated. 


Buildings 


All these institutions have great extensions in hand, if they are 
not contemplating new buildings. In accordance with modern 
requirements and the need for economy grandiose styles and 
ornamental features are eschewed. This is welcome to all who have 
had to conform to architectural vagaries which disregard practical 
requirements. But one who frequently views the box-like structures 
that have arisen in the vicinity of the University of London wonders 
whether this reaction against artistic design may not go too far. 
In the Colonies where simplicity is coupled with careful conformity 
to local climatic conditions it may be hoped that much will be 
achieved in time by an attractive lay-out of the grounds with the 
trees and plants that glorify tropical countries. For, although such 
great circular buildings as the Manchester Public Library and the 
Brotherton Library at Leeds may ignore some principles of sound 
planning, yet they undoubtedly attract the admiration and the 
support of ordinary folk little versed in architectural modernism. 

As far as possible libraries will be restricted to two stor es, 
especially in such a place as Jamaica which is liable to earthquakes. 
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Access must be easy both for people and for goods. Air-conditioning, 
though costly, is highly desirable in some places such as Singapore. 
A librarian just about to go back to Fiji tells me the rainfall is 
350 inches a year, so that film strips as well as books soon get 
mildewed, unless subjected to constant treatment. 

In this country, library staff rooms have often been strangely 
neglected by the planning authorities who have mainly concentrated 
on magnificent reading rooms. In the Colonies great attention is 
now being paid to the requirements of library administration; 
accessions, catalogue and cataloguing rooms each need careful 
arrangement, as well as worthy offices for the librarian and staff. 
An attractive and informally furnished room for current periodicals 
is desirable. 

As for the great reading room, it was noticeable even when I 
visited America in 1937 that some doubts were being entertained 
as to whether this was necessary at all. Certainly, now that the 
stack is no longer “ closed ”’ and is surrounded by readers’ carrels, 
and with the growth of special rooms for research requirements, 
the general reading room becomes relatively less conspicuous. In 


the new plan for one of our Colonial colleges, this tendency is very 
noticeable. One wistfully recalls some of our lovely old college 
libraries in this country and once more some attention may need 
to be paid to aesthetic effect. 


(To be concluded) 





REVIEWS 


NEWMAN’S UNIVERSITY, IDEA AND REALITY. By FERGAL MCGRATH, 
S.J. (Longmans, Green & Co., 30s.) 


No book has so profoundly influenced thought about universities 
as Cardinal Newman’s The Idea of a University. It was occasioned 
by his Rectorship of the short-lived Catholic University of Ireland, 
but there has been a sharp contrast between the celebrity of the 
book and the obscurity of the institution. Here at last we have a 
really comprehensive study of the genesis of the University and of 
its history down to the close of Newman’s tenure of office. 

Father McGrath has done a remarkably thorough job. In his 
list of printed “‘ Works Consulted ”’, he cites more than two hundred 
and fifty books, reports and articles; but he has based himself 
principally on unpublished sources. There is a lengthy manuscript 
memorandum, “‘My Connection with a Catholic University ”’, 
drawn up by Newman himself about fifteen years after the events; 
more than five thousand original letters and transcripts concerned 
with the University have been preserved at the Birmingham Oratory ; 
and there are several collections of letters and documents in Ireland. 
All this material has been examined by Father McGrath once and 
for all and every future enquirer will be heavily indebted to him. 
He writes too with conspicuous fairness and objectivity, as a 
historian and not as an apologist. 

Hitherto the chief available source has been three very able 
chapters devoted to the episode by Wilfrid Ward in his authoritative 
life of Newman. There the story is told entirely from Newman’s 
angle. The picture is one of high hope at the outset, soon succeeded 
by frustration, and its climax is Newman’s resignation in disappoint- 
ment and some chagrin because he felt he had not received the 
backing he was entitled to expect. The failure of the scheme has 
been .ascribed primarily to the narrow-mindedness of the Irish 
bishops who wanted no more than “a glorified seminary for the 
laity’’, and perhaps in a minor degree to some inaptitude for 
affairs in Newman himself. But Father McGrath’s far fuller 
study enables him to supplement this picture extensively, and in 
important respects to modify it. He fills in the Irish background, 
he gives ample information about all the secondary actors in the 
drama and so makes their motives and policies intelligible, and he 
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throws new light on Newman the thinker by showing us Newman 
the responsible administrator in action. 

It becomes clear that the failure of the University was due mainly 
to causes for which neither Newman nor the bishops were responsible. 
The University was like a cockle-shell caught in violent cross- 
currents. It owed its origin to the decision of the hierarchy to 
repudiate mixed education and to boycott the Queen’s Colleges 
set up by Government in a genuine attempt to meet Roman Catholic 
grievances by providing a secular education to which Roman 
Catholics would be freely admitted. This decision was only 
reached by a majority after long controversy, though it was then 
ratified by the Holy See. But a minority of the bishops was lukewarm 
from the first and so was a large section of the upper classes which 
looked to Government for favour. On the other hand the middle 
classes were fiercely nationalist. Newman himself was suspect as 
an Englishman, and his policy of making the University an educa- 
tional centre for all the Roman Catholics in Great Britain, and of 
drawing on Englishmen as well as on Irishmen for the staff, was 
resented. More serious still was the absence of any genuinely 
educated opinion to appreciate and support an enlightened university 
policy. But the most fatal obstacle was that which, at about the same 
time, caused the failure of two of the Queen’s Colleges and almost 
forced the infant Owens College, Manchester, to close its doors. 
Owing to the lack of any proper provision of secondary schools, 
there was no sufficient pool of potential university students. 
Newman was asked to make bricks without straw ; or as he put 
it himself, the University’s task was like raising the dead. “‘ Nowhere 
in all Ireland are the youths to be found who are to fill it.” 

Thus the University had few students, no Charter, no government 
grant and only the most meagre financial resources. In Newman’s 
day the number of studenis was 100-120, the annual expenditure 
was about £6,000 raised mainly by subscription. The average salary 
of a professor was £185, the maximum £300. The University did 
not die quickly; for nearly twenty years after Newman’s departure 
it “ maintained a languishing existence,”’ but at no point did students 
numbers exceed two hundred. 

Father McGrath dissipates successfully a number of common 
misconceptions about Newman himself: that he was no adminis- 
trator, that his chief concern was to train the sons of gentlemen 
to be gentlemen, that he wished to superimpose Oxford on Ireland, 
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that his ideal was a teaching college to the exclusion of a learned 
university. He shows him grappling capably with details of 
organization and finance, with the composition and functions of 
Senate, with regulations for students, and, from very early days, 
including a medical school and planning an engineering department. 
He shows, too, that Newman expressly set himself to blend the 
“‘tutorial”’ and the “ professorial” systems. On the one hand 
he regarded a college as a household, providing “* the same virtuous 
and paternal discipline which is proper to a family and a home”. 
**An academic system without the personal influence of teachers 
upon pupils is an arctic winter; it will create an ice-bound, petrified 
cast-iron University, and nothing else.” So residential life and a 
tutorial system, while not strictly of the essence of a university, 
were necessary to its well-being. They were “a gift superadded to 
its nature, without which that nature is indeed complete, and can 
act and fulfil its end, but does not find itself . . . in easy circum- 
stances”. On the other hand, Newman insists on enlargement 
of the range of studies, on the importance of the higher (post- 
graduate) faculties, on giving a wide liberty to students as opposed 
to close supervision. To him the professors are the pivot of the 
University. They comprise the Senate and while numbers are 
small, they can themselves act as “tutors”. But “a professor 
is not to be overburdened with lectures, that he may have time 
for the steady pursuit and thorough mastery of the department of 
science or learning which he has undertaken. His main office is to 
expound and illustrate it ; to deepen its principles and to enlarge 
its stores.”” His hearers are “‘ to be formed one and all upon one 
model by the intellectual excitement and mutual sympathy which his 
teaching elicits”. Newman’s consistent endeavour was to ensure 
that the institution should be a genuine university and not a mere 
college with limited range and excessive tutelage, and after retirement 
he wrote with horror of “a plan for removing the University from 
the Louvain type and transferring it to the Laudian system ”’. 
Father McGrath gives many characteristic quotations from 
Newman’s letters and memoranda which exemplify his power of 
condensing a principle into a single pregnant sentence and his keen 
insight into the nature of the obstacles which faced him. “It will 
not satisfy me if religion is here and science there, and young men 
converse with science all day and lodge with religion in the evening.” 
** A committee of whatever kind finds it easier to do nothing than 
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to set itself in motion.’’ ‘“ Any study, exclusively pursued, tends 
from the very construction of our minds, to close them against 
such truths as lie beyond its range.’ The university “has to 
force its way abruptly into an existing shape of things which has 
never been duly sensible of the lack of it”. Or, of the well-inten- 
tioned Englishman in Ireland, “it is as easy to forget injuring as 
it is difficult to forget being injured’’. But the quality of Newman’s 
mind which Father McGrath most abundantly illustrates is its 
balance. In relating principle and new experience, arts and science, 
liberty and discipline, corporate life and the higher learning, he is 
never a fanatic, but always preserves a sense of proportion. 


WALTER MOBERLY. 


PORTRAIT OF A UNIVERSITY. By H. B. CHARLTON. (Manchester 
University Press, 15s.) 


Professor Charlton calls his book Portrait of a University and 
claims to be attempting not a historical survey but an account 
and definition of the Manchester academic tradition. ‘“‘ The 
central thread,’”’ he says, “is to follow a new educational concept 

. . to see the evolving idea of a new form of university . . . with ° 
a new conception of its place in and its duty to society.” 

It is a portrait of the spirit of the university. From the beginnings 
sketched in “‘ The Preparation ” to the final achievement described 
in “‘Idea into Reality’’, it is the spirit which lives for the reader. 
To Professor Charlton Manchester University is, “like a human 
being, a distinctive organism; and, like human beings, has its 
biography”. It is fortunate to have a biographer who is inspired 
by a personal love and admiration for his subject. His knowledge 
and understanding spring not only from his work as a scholar and 
from his friendships with many of the great figures, but from his 
thirty-nine years’ of service to the University. 

The new educational concept, he says, of education as the main 
instrument of social progress, was clearly stated in John Owen’s 
will in 1845, and two main principles for its achievements were 
laid down. The institution should be free from all religious tests, 
and it should be closely tied to the district from which it sprang. 

Nonconformity, lack of means, and distance from Oxford and 
Cambridge, had been powerful causes in cutting off from further 
education large sections of the community. As early as 1640 
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a petition from the North for a University of Manchester states 
how much the North suffers from having no Northern University, 
“many ripe and hopeful wits being utterly lost for want of educa- 
tion’. It was to save those “‘ wits”? by providing for them near 
their homes and at a cost within their reach that the emphasis was 
placed on a regional institution. The other principle, that it should 
be non-sectarian, did not spring from any opposition to religion, 
but from a positive belief in the value of free thought and discussion : 
** more truth is developed from the collision of many than from the 
incumbent pressure of a single theological system.” 

By telling us the part played in shaping the new form of a univer- 
sity by Manchester’s great teachers, scholars and leaders, Professor 
Charlton leads us imperceptibly from the early days to the present 
time. Manchester could only serve its region by extending the 
frontiers of knowledge—thus research was no less important than 
teaching. Research in an industrial area meant in the first place 
scientific research, but the pattern set by Roscoe in this field was 
adapted by Ward to the humanities. This led straight to Tout’s 
achievement—of helping his University to fulfil what he held to be 
the aim of academic progress: “the true measure of academic 
progress is the share which the university takes in the advancement 
of knowledge.” But though Manchester became a home of 
scholarship drawing men from all over the world to teach and to 
learn, it could only really live as part of its neighbourhood. 
Alexander, to whose idea of a university, expressed in his own 
words, Professor Charlton devotes a whole chapter, puts it in this 
way: “Call it by whatever name you will—civic or communal 
sentiment, or, as I have said, the sentiment of organic connexion—it 
is the feeling that a university meets the desires of the people for it, 
and that it is strong according as they take interest and pride in the 
extension of its influence and the distinction of its members.” 

Manchester has been fortunate in the men who served and serve 
her—for though the writer tells in less detail of living men and 
women it is clear that he, like others who know his University 
well, feels that a worthy tradition is being worthily upheld—and 
that success and fame have not enfeebled the spirit. The Man- 
chester University of today has done much more than carry out 
the wishes of a “ pious benefactor” ; it has dared to interpret 
his wishes in some ways of which he never dreamed. Professor 
Charlton claims that these “‘ are departures from the letter the 
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better to realize the spirit’, quoting in particular the admission of 
women, the setting up of the Faculty of Theology, and the provision 
for resident students. Whether or not Owen would turn in his 
grave if he knew of these innovations there is little doubt that the 
decision to make them is a measure of men who refused to be out 
of touch with changing times. 

A reviewer from a sister university may be allowed to pay tribute, 
as Professor Charlton in his Manchester study was too modest 
to do, to the debt which the university world at large owes to 
Manchester. We may not all agree that the fault of Oxford in 
the past was that she overtaught her students; we may feel that 
in universities today the greatest fear is that students cannot be given 
enough of the kind of teaching which the great Manchester teachers 
have known so well how to give. There may even be some things 
in which we shall not all exactly follow Manchester. But Man- 
chester has set its own pattern of a great academic institution in a 
civic community inspired by the idea of education and the promotion 
of learning as instruments of social progress ; and from that 
pattern has sprung much of the best thought in our English 
university world today. 

C. R. Morris. 


MILL ON BENTHAM AND COLERIDGE. With an Introduction by 
F. R. Leavis. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


It is plain from some of the articles recently published in the 
Universities Quarterly on the present state of English studies in the 
universities that the argument set out in Dr. Leavis’s Education and 
the University greatly impressed its readers. The study of English 
literature could, he argued, provide a central and unifying discipline 
on condition that the literary texts were so treated that the student 
would naturally press outwards from the texts to the philosophical, 
political, and other currents of the period in which they were 
written. The argument was not one for an omnium gatherum 
type of course: the discipline involved would be that of literary 
criticism and the sensibility brought to bear on the wider issues 
would be one formed in the strenuous practice of this discipline. 

The period of which most mention was made in Education and the 
University was the seventeenth century. In his Introduction to Mill 
on Bentham and Coleridge Dr. Leavis shows that the Victorian period 
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is also suitable for such treatment. He begins by asking how, taking 
as the central texts the novels of George Eliot (a paper on “‘ George 
Eliot and her Setting ’’ having been instituted for Part II of the 
English Tripos at Cambridge), the student is to be guided to make 
the most profitable use of his reading time. What are the works 
that will do most to elucidate the social and intellectual atmosphere ? 
Dr. Leavis is not so much concerned with those works, such as 
Mr. Young’s Victorian England: Portrait of an Age, which supply a 
general background, though he sees their value and recommends their 
use, as with writings that belong to the period itself or, as in the 
case of Beatrice Webb’s My Apprenticeship, are concerned with it 
retrospectively. As well as Mrs. Webb’s book, he strongly urges the 
importance of Mill’s Autobiography and of the essays on Bentham 
and Coleridge, here reprinted with a view to their use by under- 
graduates. In so far as we are concerned with the direct illumination 
of George Eliot’s milieu, Dr. Leavis has certainly chosen wisely. 
The deliquescing utilitarian tradition is treated with rare charm and 
penetration by Mill and by Beatrice Webb in these works. But this 
is—Dr. Leavis would, I am sure, agree—not the only way of treating 
the period. The Victorian age is many-sided. It is more than the 
age of utilitarianism and agnosticism: it is also the age of the Oxford 
Movement, of evangelical philanthropy, and of other vigorous 
movements ; and it would be humbug to suggest that intelligence and 
refinement were in any way a monopoly of the Mill and Eliot-Lewes 
circles. One can conceive a course, which would in every way be 
faithful .o Dr. Leavis’s principles, in which Carlyle’s Past and Present, 
Newman’s Essay on Development, and Gosse’s Father and Son were 
of the greatest importance, perhaps as stages on roads leading out- 
wards from a selection of Tennyson’s verse, notably the two Locksley 
Hall poems, Maud, and In Memoriam. Most critics at the moment 
would no doubt think this verse vastly inferior in intelligence and 
imaginative power to the novels of George Eliot, and there is much 
to be said for this view. But it is important to recognize that in the 
selection of texts there is an unavoidable element of the subjective; 
every critic is in some degree imprisoned within the taste of his age; 
though, equally, he helps to form this taste. 

Quite apart from our sharing, perhaps, the special purposes 
Dr. Leavis has in mind, we may be grateful to him for rescuing these 
two essays from the undeserved obscurity of Dissertations and 
Discussions. They wonderfully illuminate, not only their subjects, 
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but also—and even more—Mill himself. His strength and weakness 
are both displayed. His strength lies in his power to transcend his 
own intellectual categories and to see that Coleridge stood for 
something at least as intellectually respectable as Bentham. His 
weakness lies in his inability to grasp what those philosophers who 
stood outside the empiricist tradition were really getting at. To take 
one example, he does not see that to say that the question of the 
sources of our knowledge “lies far too deep in the recesses of 
psychology for us to discuss it here” (my italics), involves a gross 
fallacy. Indeed, in the essay on Coleridge he persists at some 
length in confusing epistemological with psychological questions. 

The idea of republishing somewhat inaccessible material from the 
great Victorian writers is a good one. We must hope that Dr. 
Leavis’s enterprise will stimulate others to imitation. 


J. M. CAMERON. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. (Butter- 
worths Scientific Publications, 30s.) 


This volume contains the papers read and summarizes the 
discussions at a symposium held in April, 1950, at the University 
of Bristol, the third of the annual symposia promoted by the Colston 
Research Society (the two earlier ones were on Cosmic Radiation 
and Engineering Structures). It represents one more debt the 
universities owe to the indefatigable Professor MacInnes, who 
collected together a distinguished team of professors and officials 
and shaped the programme so that the discussion included both a 
descriptive account of colonial policies and the study of a series of 
general problems common to all. 

The first six papers describe historically and analytically the 
principles and methods of the colonial administrations of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal and the United 
States. The editor apologizes that the papers did not cover the 
policies of Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan. The second group of 
papers deal with the “* Birth of Colonial Nationalism ”’ (Paul Alduy), 
“* Cooperation among Colonial Powers ” (A. Marzorati), economic 
development (J. Landry), the role of the anthropologist (Lucy Mair), 
educational problems (Margaret Read) and social advance (T. S. 
Simey) in non-autonomous territories, and conclude with a general 
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commentary by Professor Logemann of Leyden under the title “‘ The 
One World and the Diversity of Cultures’”’. 

The symposium is one more example of the growing, if somewhat 
belated, interest of the British universities in the issues raised by 
colonial development. During and since the war they have assisted 
in establishing new universities in the Colonies and in training many 
thousands of colonial students and some hundreds of cadets and 
officials in the Devonshire courses; their members have served on 
expert missions to the Colonies and engaged in colonial research, 
not only in the direct form of studies in history, law, economics, 
anthropology and languages, but also in the less direct form of 
studies in, for example, agriculture, the biological and medical 
sciences and the chemistry of natural products; new posts and 
Institutes devoted to imperial studies have been added to the very 
few that existed before the war. There is perhaps a risk that the 
pre-war neglect may be succeeded by a fashion in colonial subjects. 

The symposium shows that there are major contributions which 
the academic world can make, by providing opportunities for 
disinterested study of current problems by an international team 
like that which gathered at Bristol and by assisting in the more 
accurate formulation of the problems themselves. The general 
impression left by a reading of the descriptions of the six colonial 
policies is of the instability of policy, of a sense of frustration in the 
administrators and of the acceptance by governments of formulae 
that evade definitions of principle. A common theme throughout 
the discussions is that the merely political factor of the non- 
autonomous character of the colonies is relatively unimportant and 
that behind the specifically colonial problem lie more general 
problems described by Professor Logemann as the clash of cultures. 

With the vast efforts that are now being made to bring the under- 
developed territories and peoples, whether “ autonomous” or not, 
into fuller participation in the economy and the social and cultural 
activities of the “One World”’, critical questions of method and 
principle are raised. The universities can play a big part in analysing 
both the technical and the philosophical problems. This stimulating 
symposium at Bristol opened up many lines of fruitful enquiry which 
governments and administrators may legitimately expect the 
universities to pursue. It may well be that the biggest contribution 
which the academic world can now make in the colonial sphere will 
be by diagnosis and definition of the fundamental issues. 

WALTER ADAMS. 
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INDIA AND CHINA—A THOUSAND YEARS OF CULTURAL RELATIONS. 
By PRABODH CHANDRA BAGCHI. (2nd edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1950.) (Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay. Rs.6.12as.) 


This is a most interesting book. Within just over two hundred 
pages Dr. Bagchi has set out, very neatly and concisely, a vast 
amount of information on Sino-Indian relations during the first 
thousand years A.D. Though this book is undoubtedly authoritative, 
the casual reader might possibly think it too factual in the first few 
chapters. The reader’s interest is liable to become a trifle strained 
by the numerous biographies, in chronological order, of mission- 
aries who travelled between the two countries. Nevertheless, the 
clear simple style certainly makes the book easy and enjoyable 
reading. 

The most important influence in the period covered by this book 
was the spread of Buddhism. “ Sino-Indian relations from the 
first to the eleventh century primarily centre round this powerful 
religion which for nearly one thousand years inspired the diverse 
races of almost the whole of Asia.’”’ The overland routes between 
India and China through Central Asia and Tibet, and the sea 
route round Indo-China, were primarily trade routes. But during 
and after the first and second centuries A.D. they became the routes 
of the Buddhist missionaries. Dr. Bagchi makes a preliminary 
survey and provides a map of the kingdoms along these routes. 
These kingdoms served, in the initial period, as intermediaries 
between Indian and Chinese culture. He gives an account of the 
travels of both Indian and Chinese monks between the two countries 
under the various Chinese dynasties that ruled during this period. 
The closest relations were achieved between 618-907 A.D. under 
the T’ang dynasty. Amongst the numerous missionaries who came to 
India under this dynasty, the most prominent throughout the history 
of Sino-Indian relations was Hiuan-tsang, whose accounts are quoted 
at length. Dr. Bagchi traces the various forms that Buddhism adopted 
in China and the contributions each made to contemporary philo- 
sophies. The literature from which these accounts are taken is, 
however, mainly found outside India. Only in Tibet and China 
were deliberate efforts made to preserve the collections of transla- 
tions. He briefly surveys the mutual influence of Indian and Chinese 
cultures through the arts and sciences and one is inclined to criticize 
this survey, if for nothing else, on the grounds of its brevity. The 
little there is evokes an interest out of proportion to the importance 
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A completely new edition of a 
well-known classic on the 
doctrine of the atonement. 
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By Professor N. B. Stonehouse, Th.D., 
Professor of New Testament in 
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A detailed study of Luke’s 
distinctive presentation of the 
message of Jesus. 
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The Greek text with Introduction and Commentary by 
F. F, Bruce, M.A., Head of the Department of Biblical 
History and Literature in the University of Sheffield. 


A comprehensive introduction to the Acts, summarizing the most recent 
research on all questions of authorship, sources, style etc., followed by 
Westcott and Hort’s Greek Text with a verse-by-verse commentary. 
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given it by the author. On the whole this book is an excellent piece 


of work and definitely worth reading. Ravi MATTHAI 


THE GREEK TRAGIC Poets. By D. W. Lucas. (Cohen & West 15s.) 


A quiet, cautious tone of authority pervades this book. Most 
significant, however, are its implications and omissions. If we 
cannot adequately reconstruct the lost music and dancing, we need 
to pay compensatory attention to the extant poetry. Mr. Lucas is 
sceptical of the modern literary critic’s approach (p. 93); but this 
is inconsistent with his prefatorial brief (viii-ix) supporting San- 
tayana’s serious plea for “ living criticism ”’ of the classics. 

He clearly shows the necessary connexion between the Attic 
drama and its religious and political “‘ background”; not so the 
economic. Perhaps there is no relevant relation; but it seems a 
little unfair, therefore, to dismiss G. D. Thomson’s work on this 
subject as idiosyncratic (p. 248). Moreover, a modern audience 
will enjoy a profounder dramatic experience in productions 
emphasizing the recurrent “‘ purple net” imagery of the Oresteia, 
the blindness motif in Sophocles, or the pervasive Euripidean pathos 
(here well exhibited), than in a Bacche which portrays Dionysus 
as a democratic god. 

Theme, plot, and character are sensitively expounded; but we are 
rarely reminded of the fact, which is not made self-evident, that the 
poetry is organic to them. True, “ it is important to remember the 
poetry ” (p. 209); but both the style and context of this remark 
(extenuating the particularly repulsive theme of the Jon /) imply 
that the poetry is isolable from the other “‘ elements.” This attitude 
is responsible for a subjective selection of Euripides’ most self- 
revealing plays for detailed comment (p. 174). 

Mr. Lucas inclines to reject the “ recantation ’’ theory according 
to which Euripides in the Bacche reconciles himself to the apparently 
immoral divine oruer which he had violently arraigned in the Medea 
and Hippolytus. But surely it is fallacious to refer to Dionysus’ 
“* self-assertion”” as “‘ excessive”. It is at least tenable that ‘“‘ my 
father Zeus consented to it long ago”’ is no lame apology, but a 
dramatic statement of a brute fact, constituting an acknowledgement 
of the Dionysiac element in human psychology which the older and 


wiser —_ has come to accept. A. J. CREEDY. 
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| A History of Science Technology 
- and Philosophy in the XVith 
and XVIith Centuries 


A. WOLF 


“ A most interesting and valuable book. The author reviews 
with judgment and perspective the main achievements of that 
time.” — The late Lord Rutherford. “ Unique among histories of 
science. ... The first general survey of technological pro- 
gress.” —The Listener. and edn. 425. net, 


My Philosophy 

BENEDETTO CROCE 
“ He writes about his philosophy, and particularly about his 
debt to Hegel, with such grace and charm that nobody would 
want it replaced by a formal re-statement. And this, indeed, 
is the character of the whole book ; its title is not misleading 


because every side of philosophy is represented.”—Time and 
Tide. 2nd imp. 155. met. 





The Growth of the Manor 


SIR PAUL VINOGRADOFF 
“No one interested inthe early history of English institutions 
can ignore the brilliant work accomplished in this brand of 
study by Professor Vinogradoff.”—English Historical Review. 
sth imp. 185. net. 
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fF, H. KNIGHT 


* Professor Knight ... has also the great merit of seeing the 
saga Sage background clearly, and not falling ck, 
ike some ¢conomists, on philosophical solecisms while pro- 
fessing to eschew philosophy altogether.” —The Times Literary 
Supplement. 2nd imp. 215. met. 
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